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THIS IS KENTUCKYS 
FAVORITE BOURBON 
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Kentuckys Favorite Straight Bourbon 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 











famous for its Bluegrass pastures and limestone waters... 
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KENTUCKY LANDSCAPE PAINTED NEAR LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY BY R. E. LOUGHEED 


Kentucky, with its Bluegrass 
pastures and limestone waters, is 
rightly hailed as the Bourbon 
Capital of the world. So this holi- 
day season, when you want to give 
or serve the finest, remember that 
Kentuckians, who have the best 
to choose from, regard Early Times 
so highly that they've made it their 
own favorite straight Bourbon. 
Your first flavorful drink will 
suow you why—will tell you that 
Early Times is hearty but never 
heavy—all whisky, fine whisky, 
truly every ounce a man’s whisky. 
This year choose Early Times, 
Kentucky's favorite, and you'll 
know you've bought the best. 


THIS WHISKY IS 4 YEARS OLD « 86 PROOF 

















Many a puzzling scientific problem 
is being unraveled in the labora- 
tories of America’s colleges and 
universities. Far-sighted indus- 
tries, seeking basic scientific infor- 
mation, participate in supporting 
these academic activities. 


Today, in every state of the 
union, scientists in 282 universi- 
ties and colleges, large and small, 
are working on basic science pro- 
jects ranging from the develop- 
ment of a billion-volt synchrotron 
to the analysis of citrus waste from 
which vitamin compounds may be 
extracted. 


Research professors, fellows and 
students in chemistry, engineering 
and physics employ elaborate tech- 
niques, complex equipment and 
vast libraries in unending basic 








Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 


research applicable to fields such 
as foods, drugs, petroleum, rubber 
and countless others. 


Laboratory work is advancing 
the frontiers of scientific know- 
ledge in many unusual directions 

. the effect of light-absorbing 
filters . . . defrosting with high- 
frequency heat... tree-ring 
research to determine rainfall 
cycles. Findings are made avail- 
able to industry through published 
reports. 


‘Industry often uses these scien- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


What happens when 
scientific mysteries go to college? 





tific facts in producing new or 
improved products. The funda- 
mental research conducted by 
educational institutions and by 
industry is a vital national asset 
which has contributed immeasur- 
ably to the growth of America. 


In its pure and applied research 
programs, America is again prov- 
ing the value of free private man- 
agement and academic freedom 
which encourage ideas, ingenuity 
and the exploration of new 
untrodden fields. 














The missing. Most of the other embas- 
sies in Washington were represented 
the Russian party . Premier Moham- 
med Mossadegh of Iran showed up for a 
few minutes . . . But U.S. officials were 
‘a lot more conspicuous by their absence 
than by their presence. 

Year after year, as the size of the par- 
ty has grown, the list of Americans who 
attend has shrunk . . . Not a top-ranking 
official of the U.S. State Department, 
the Cabinet or Congress was on hand for 
last week’s reception They all had 
business elsewhere when the party hour 
arrived. 

Acting Secretary of State James E. 
Webb couldn’t make it . . . His boss, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, was out of 
town—busy in Paris getting ready for 
another debate with Moscow’s diplo- 
mats ... And Mr. Acheson’s boss, Harry 
Truman, was busy at home—making a 
radio speech designed to call the bluff 
in the Kremlin’s pose as the No. 1 cham- 
pion of world peace. 

To regular party goers, it was clear 
that Soviet hospitality, Embassy-style, 
doesn’t hold the attractions in 1951 that 
it did a few years ago. 


Red-letter day. It being November, 
the Russians celebrated the birthday of 
their October Revolution last week 

The reason: It was October on Russia’s 
calendar when the Bolsheviks took over 
in 1917... Next year they adopted the 
modern calendar—with the result that 
the anniversary of the October 25 Revo- 
lution has been falling on November 7 
ever since. 

As they do each year, the handful of 
Russian officials in Washington decked 
out the usually somber Soviet Embassy 
for a lavish birthday party . . . The 
thousand guests—some of them there be- 
cause they had to be and others just out 
of curiosity—filed past the buffet table 
loaded with delicacies that the average 
Russian has never seen, far less tasted. 








There were heaping dishes of breast 
of pheasant, lobster, filet of beef, roast 
veal, cold beef tongue, rockfish, salmon, 
caviar, turkey, chicken and a half-dozen 
different salads . . . There was a mam- 
moth, two-tier birthday cake . . . There 
was Russian vodka, along with French 
wines and American whisky. 

Said a man at the bar: “The Czar in his 
plushiest days never had it so good.” 


Monday-morning quarterbacks. 
How good (or bad) is the U.S. Con- 
gress? 

The answer depends on who’s doing 
the talking . . . Last week the Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders set out to 
appraise the record of the 82nd Con- 
gress, to date .. . A stranger in America 
would never have guessed they were 
talking about the same thing. 

Senator McFarland of Arizona, for 
the Democrats: “Under measures ham- 
mered into shape by this Congress, the 
U.S. astounded its friends and stunned 
its foes by proving that a great free 
nation could have guns and butter, too.” 

Senator Wherry of Nebraska, for the 
Republicans: “The session floundered to 
its inglorious end with no major problems 
solved, peace still the Administration’s 
will-o’-the-wisp, and these grim facts 
confronting the nation: The value of the 
dollar is being destroyed * * * Demands 
for taxes are merciless * * * Youths are 
helpless to plan for the future because 
of military service that threatens to 
stretch out indefinitely.” 

The only thing they agreed on was 
that Congress had, in fact, recessed. 





Diligence. Last week the citizens of 
Yonkers, N. Y., voted down a pay in- 
crease for their policemen—and found 
a startling boost in police efficiency. 

The day after the pay raise was de- 
feated, motorists found their windshields 
bedecked with more police tickets than 
the city had seen in weeks. 
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THE ALCOHOLIC 


in their lives. 


1, What is the cause of alcoholism? 


Authorities have found no one cause for 
this condition. Research shows, however, 
that alcoholics are usually people who do 
not seem able to face life ina mature manner 
because of some underlying mental or emo- 
tional condition which the alcoholic him- 
self may not clearly recognize. They seem 
to seek escape by excessive drinking—and 
eventually they become dependent on al- 
cohol just to go on living. 

Some authorities also believe that an al- 
coholic’s body chemistry differs from that 
of normal persons, and that this difference 
results in an unnatural appetite for alcohol. 
Excessive drinking, however, is in all cases 
a symptom. Often the symptom can be re- 
moved, but it is very apt to return unless 
the underlying trouble is eliminated. 


2, What are the dangers 
of alcoholism? 


Both physical and mental disorders may 
result from excessive drinking. Nutritional 
disturbances frequently occur, and certain 
vital organs may be harmed. Eventually 
most alcoholics undergo distinct personal- 
ity changes that add to their instability. 
Alcoholics are definitely “accident prone.” 

The industrial accident rate among ex- 


Alcoholism is the abnormal and uncontrollable use 
of alcohol to an extent seriously detrimental to physical 
and mental health. This condition is now recognized as 
an important medical and public health problem. 

It has been estimated by the National Committee on 
Alcoholism that there are about 65,000,000 people in 
the United States who drink alcoholic beverages at least 
occasionally. It is further estimated that some 4,000,000 
of these 65,000,000 people have found that the use of 
alcohol has constituted a more or less serious problem 


The National Committee also reports that about 
750,000 of these users of alcohol have drunk uncontrol- 


cessive drinkers is from 100 to 200 percent 
higher than among non-alcoholics along- 
side whom they work. Other accident haz- 
ards are increased by the excessive use of 
alcohol. It also takes its toll socially in 
wrecked family life—and economically it 
is claimed to cause a loss of almost a bil- 
lion dollars annually. 


3. How can medical science 
help the alcoholic? 


Although there is no specific remedy for 
alcoholism, much can be done to help a 
person stop drinking completely. The suc- 
cess of any form of treatment, however, 
depends upon the alcoholic himself who 
must absolutely want to break the habit. 
Once he has stopped, most authorities 
agree that the real alcoholic cannot drink 
again with safety. 

Psychotherapy may be used to help the 
patient recognize his problems and how to 
deal with them without the use of alcohol. 
Certain medicines, which should be used 
only under the guidance of a doctor, are 
also available. These medicines may help 
to wean the patient away from drink. 

It is important, too, for the alcoholic to 
re-establish a routine of healthful living 
through proper diet, sufficient relaxation 
and sleep, and attention to other health 


COPYRIGHT 18051—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


lably to such an extent as to have seriously impaired their 
physical and mental health, as shown by the records of 
physicians and hospitals. Physicians label this last group 
definitely as true chronic alcoholics, and point out that, 
for instance, there are 50 percent more of them than 
there are known sufferers from tuberculosis. 


Fortunately, medical, health, welfare, and religious 
agencies, industrial and other employers have taken a 
practical, realistic view of this problem. They are attack- 
ing it factually and without undue emotionalism. This 
enlightened approach offers great hope to all those who 
now are chronic alcoholics—as well as to those who are 
running the risk of becoming chronic alcoholics. 
















measures that are usually disrupted by ex- 
cessive drinking. In some cases, occupa- 
tional guidance may be appropriate. 


4. How can everyone 
help the alcoholic? 


The general public—all of us—can help 
overcome the prejudices that have long 
existed about alcoholics by looking upon 
chronic drinkers as persons subject to se- 
rious physical and mental handicaps. 

We must help them through sympathy 
and understanding, and aid them to obtain 
the type of treatment that they need. This 
treatment may be individual or group ther- 
apy given by the doctor, or mutual aid 
provided through organizations such as 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

We can also support and encourage the 
development of programs for the scientific 
study and control of this problem. In these 
ways, we can all do our part toward restor- 
ing thousands of menanc¢ women to healthy, 
happy, useful lives. Additional information 
on alcoholism is in Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 1251K, “The Alcoholic.” 









Please send me a copy of 


your booklet, 1251K, ‘“‘The 
Alcoholic.” 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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By MEN wuo xnow BES 


FROM YOUR MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT! 


There are two fundamental reasons why CLARK fork-lift trucks, powered hand trucks 
and industrial towing tractors exceed user expectations: 


1. They are better-built—built for 2 Clark —and Clark alone— provides a complete, borde. 
long years of usefulness, for easy to-border and coast-to-coast maintenance and repait 
maintenance and low-cost operation. service designed to keep your equipment on the job, 


Clark’s reliable service protects your investment by keeping your 
materials-handling equipment on the job at top operating capacity. 
This is the priceless plus you get with every Clark purchase. 
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..coasl-fo-coast 
how to Give YOU tne MOST 


What You Need When You Need It! 


You have no time for fooling around—no stomach 
for “lip’’ service, nor “‘lick-and-promise”’ service in 
this day and age. Your machines must be kept rolling 
if you are to operate at a profit. Clark gives you “‘work- 
or-else”” service—nothing less—by skilled and genuinely 
interested mechanics. You get what you need, when 
you need it. 

Every service station stocks genuine Clark parts. 
And behind these stations is Clark factory service 
which fills 98% of emergency orders in less than 48 
hours! We know of no other materials-handling service 
that can approach this record—this program. 

Clark fork-lift trucks, powered hand trucks and 
industrial towing tractors solve your materials-handling 
problems. And Clark’s unrivalled service keeps ’em 
rolling. Clark machines and Clark service are an un- 


beatable team that plays only for your profit: 
THESE MEN HEAD UP CLARK’S INCOMPARABLE SERVICE 


12—LYLE SCHMIDT 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

The All- Wheel Drive Company 
13—P. N. MAHR 
DENVER 4, COLORADO 

Fork Lift Truck Service Company 
14—CHARLES D. REES 
DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 

Industrial Truck Service, Inc. 
15—MARTIN PETERS 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 

*Sweeney Brothers Tractor Co, 
16—HAROLD HOAG 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 

*Robert H. Braun Company 
17—RALPH B. (Red) TAYLOR 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Industrial Truck Service, Inc. 
18—A. H. VANHOY 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

*Industrial Truck Sales & Service Co, 
19—JOE CITAK 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

*Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
2O—GEORGE OGATA 
HONOLULU, T. H. 

*Pressed Steel Car Company 
21—HARRY DARE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 

Industrial Truck Service Co. 

22—PAUL G. PILKINTON 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
*W. A. Marschke & Sons, Inc. 


1—JESS PULVER 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 

*4industrial Truck Sales, Inc. 
2—CHARLES P. KOERBER 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 

*Fallsway Spring & Equipment Co. 
$—ED RONNING 
BRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

*M-H Equipment Company 
4—WOODROW L. KURTZ 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

*Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
§—JOHN VACANTI 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

*Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
6—ROBERT G. GOERS 
CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 

Lift Truck Service Company 
7—CHARLES MUMMERT 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 

*Robert C. Young & Company 
8—JOE CAP\ERIERI 
CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 

*Material Handling Equipment Corp. 
9—FRED ROSEBOOM 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

*Edward J. Sherry Co. 
10-JIMMY <LARKSON 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 

*M-H Equipment Company 
1I—THOM. 5 RICHARDSON 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Industrial Truck Service Co. 


*Sales and Service 


23—E. T. MARKS 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Forsyth Garage 

24—IRL T. OLIVER 

KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
*Lift Truck Sales & Service, Inc. 


25—FAYE HIGGINS 
LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 
*Robert H. Braun Company 


26—C. L. WALDEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Walden's Garage 
27 —R. G. BUCHIGNANI 
MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 
*Fred J. Vandemark Company 
28—WALTER REPINSKI 


MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 
*Wisconsin Industrial Truck Co., Inc. 


29—EDWARD F. BALL 
MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 
*Material Handling Engineers, Inc. 


3O—HENRY BOUDRIAS 
MONTREAL 9, QUEBEC 

*J, H. Ryder Machinery Co., Reg. 
31—JOHN D. LANKTON 
NEW HAVEN 15, CONNECTICUT 

*C. E. Reutter Corporation 
32—A. (ARCHIE) McGUFF 
NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


*Bond Industrial Maintenance Co.,Inc. 


33—R. F. (CHICK) CHIKAR 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

*McLean Equipment, Inc. 
34—H. V. CONNEY 


OAKLAND 3, CALIFORNIA 
*Glen L. Codman Company, Inc. 
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35—LOUIS FRIEDBERGER 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phil ad Iphi Engine DakiilAa S, Inc. 





36—LLOYD BROWN 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
*Robert H. Braun Company 


37—JOHN VILSACK 
PITTSBURGH 33, PENNSYLVANIA 
*Material Handling, Inc. 


38—BOB TILLMAN 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
*Industrial Truck Service Inc. 


39—JACK 8. YOUNG 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
*Preston Faller Company 


40—RAY WILSON 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
*Stan Houston Equipment Co., Inc. 


41—BILL TYE 
SOUTH BEND 14, INDIANA 
*Materials Handling Equipment Corp, 
42—L. W. ELLZEY 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
J. B. Hardin Hardware, Inc. 
43—L. S. (JIM) WILLIAMS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
*Kern Truck Sales, Inc. 
44~—5J. JENNER 
TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 
J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., Ltd. 
45—J. G. McCRAY 
TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 
Midwestern Engine and Equipment 
Company, Inc. 
46—GORDON ROGERS 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
*National Machinery Co., Ltd. 
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ACLARK Fone Tucks 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - 


INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION ¢ CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK124, MICHIGAN 
Please send me the new "Time and Place Utility” issue of Material Handling News. 


Name 





Firm Name 





Street. 





City. 


Zone State 





AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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Q) What was the menu of the 
first Thanksgiving Dinner P 








The Pilgrims and their Indian guests 


had game, seafood, vegetables, and beer. 


The Pilgrims’ first winter in the New 
World was one of hardship and suffering. 
But when the fall of 1621 brought them 
a bountiful harvest—assuring ample food 
for months to come—Governor Bradford 
proclaimed a day of Thanksgiving. 

According to a written record by an 
historian of the time, the first Thanksgiv- 
ing was celebrated with a great dinner 
served to 140 persons—90 of whom were 


Indian guests. Then, as now, beer was on 
the table for such a festive occasion, for, 
as the account relates, “beer was all but 
the universal beverage.” 


More about the economic, social and 
historical role of beer is presented in the 
book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For a free copy write to the United States 
Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 


representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Eisenhower's chances for '52 are less than before his U.S. visit. 

Ike hurt himself with Republicans. He seemed to undercut his backers. 

Eisenhower can have the Democratic nomination, but seems not to want it. 
Ike's idea apparently is that he would be a prisoner of a party long in power, 
out of sympathy with big elements in the party. 

Ike can't coast much longer and expect to get a nomination. 

Politicians, busy very early this time, will push him either into the open 
or definitely under cover. Ike himself, acting hard to get, may hope to temper 
Republican attitudes on foreign policy, Democratic on domestic. 














Taft, for the Republicans, can't easily be stopped this time. 

Truman can name the Democrat. Truman intent is not to run. Eisenhower is 
his man if he can get him; Chief Justice Vinson if he cannot. 

Southern Democrats are the road block to a Truman victory if President is 
forced by events to head the ticket again. The South, with 24 per cent of all 
electoral votes, can throw an election into the House of Representatives. 

Byrd or Russell, two Southern Senators, might enter the presidential 
picture if Truman should run. The South then could have a say. 

Truman popularity, by all signs, is at a new low. 

Truman curve, on opinion-poll charts, is down again. Soundings made for 
the White House show about the same results as opinion polls. 

War and draft are hurting. Corruption has made a dent. 

Communists and fellow travelers in Government are an issue. 

A proposed Ambassador to the Vatican may be cutting deepest of all. At 
least that is the impression of some who are close to the President. 

Prosperity is a counterforce. Truman hope is that it will wash out all 
other issues and assure another period of Democratic rule. 

Irritants, as of now, seem to outweigh prosperity in the public mind. 





























What you can say at this early point is this: 

Truman tenure at the White House runs out Jan. 20, 1953. 

The South holds a veto over Truman decisions on a successor. 

Taft, as of this moment, is out front for the Republicans. 

Eisenhower, still a key factor, is slipping, rather than rising. 

Politics is steaming up far ahead of normal. If anyone intends to get into 
the race he needs to think rather fast, not be too coy. 

The public mood, unless it changes greatly, is for change. 











War, quite obviously, is to go on. Truce continues to be elusive. 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Truce talks are a leg-pulling device. Talks serve as a cover while the 
Communists build up and U.S. holds its punches, tries to forget the war. 

Casualty lists, however, remain embarrassing. Casualties, averaging nearly 
2,000 a week, are at a rate of 100,000 a year. It's difficult to have that many 
American boys shot and to forget about it at the same time. 

Truce agreements, once war starts, are a major Communist weapon. 

A truce, this time, proves hard to get because U.S., up to date, is not so 
eager for truce as to close its eyes to dangers involved. U.S. military 
officers are wary of the trap. Diplomats, though, may get impatient. 


























Disarmament is not to be tried now. Russia plan is phony. U.S. plan is, f 
offered without hope. Both are for propaganda. Neither will be tried. 

Armament, instead, will expand. Arming for U.S., to date, has been in slow 
motion. There's been lots of money appropriated, lots of talk, a good many 
claims of what's to happen, but very little real arms production. 

Eisenhower is hollering about that. He has more men than guns. 

Military commanders in U.S. and Korea are hollering about it, too. In 
Korea, U.S. is handicapped by inadequate plane numbers, slow delivery of new 
types that can be more than a match for the Communist air force. 
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This much becomes more and more clear aS war goes on: 

Atomic weapons are demonstration items, not combat-ready. 

Secret weapons of all kinds are largely secrets, not for use. 

Guided missiles remain on drawing boards, or in pictures. 

Planes capable of overcoming Russian-built, Chinese-operated defenses are 
not available in numbers at this time. Something still is wrong. 

If a small fraction of the money, the brain power, the effort going to arms 
of uncertain value were devoted to hitting at Communists where they are weak, a 
growing opinion is that there might be something more to show. 

Arms programs are to be expanded greatly when Congress comes back. 

















Draft calls will rise sharply as 1952 wears on. Draft, gradually, is to 
get the physically fit youths who do not volunteer. 

Draft needs will rise as rotation goes on in Korea and as service runs out 
for Reservists and draftees of the period right after Korea. 

Universal service, 6 months' service, is long-range, not imminent. 

Military plans now call for a 4-million-man force, up from 3.5 million. 
It's going to cut deeply into the supply of youths to keep that size force. 

















Shortages still appear to be improbable. Fuel oil is to be adequate. 
Gasoline is abundant, though quality may be lower. Food is abundant. 

Clothing is and will continue superabundant. 

Metal products will continue in adequate supply. New cars are cut back, 
but anyone who wants a car can buy one. Appliances are abundant. 

There'll be plenty for all shoppers in the Christmas season and after. 

Residential building does face a squeeze. There are tight situations that 
will limit construction during 1952 to a level under 1951. 











Mr. Churchill will be forced to seek more help from U.S. Mr. Truman is not 
happy about prospective need of giving aid or seeing arms cut in Britain. 
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It means you have secured complete protection for your tires and your 
pocketbook. 


You can get this amazing Guaranty because we make tires differently. Lee 

tires are built of premium materials for extra value, but sell at regular tire 
it prices. The beads are rubber cased steel cables for extra strong founda- 
tion... the sidewalls are multi-layers of Lee patented Double Life Cord 
for extra flexibility and stamina ...the cold rubber treads are toughened 
for 30% extra mileage. 





More than 19,000 Lee dealers from coast to coast honor this Double 
Guaranty. See your Lee dealer today. Read his Guaranty. Compare prices. 
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Whispers 






Foreign-Policy Switch by Russia?... New Job Offers 
To John Snyder... Churchill Pressure for More Aid 


The President will refuse to talk to 
Stalin again, and Winston Churchill, 
for Britain, will back him up, until a 
settlement in Korea is reached and 
until the Iron Curtain is lifted enough 
for the West to see what is going on 
back of it. The French President, 
Vincent Auriol, talked out of turn 
in proposing a Big Four meeting. 


x k * 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is convinced that Joseph Sta- 
lin and his top aides are making a 
thorough re-examination of Russian 
foreign policy. Big question for Rus- 
sia is whether to go on being aggres- 
sive or to seek settlement before U.S. 
grows really strong. 


x ox = 


The Russians are aware that direc- 
tions are out to get a settlement of the 
Korean war far in advance of 1952 
elections, so that political effects can 
be minimized, and they are shaping 
their truce negotiations accordingly. 
The impression is that, at the psycho- 
logical time, U.S. will pay a high 
price to get the shooting stopped, at 
least until after elections. 


x -* & 


Mr. Truman, despite denials, has at 
one time or another held out to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower a tacit offer of the 
Democratic presidential nomination 
in 1952, and Eisenhower has indicated 
a reluctance to accent on a “Fair 
Deal’ platform. The Eisenhower 
strategy at this point is not to close 
the door finally on nomination by 
either party. 


x *k * 


Although the President and “Ike” 
lunched together in privacy, talking 
alone for two hours, at least one other 
person was filled in later on some 
major points in that conversation. 


x & * 


Dwight Eisenhower is in the strange 
position of being wooed by leaders in 
both political parties, with the prom- 
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ise of reward in the form of. the 
world’s most important job. 


x k * 


George Allen, onetime RFC Chair- 
man, intimate friend of both Presi- 
dent Truman and General Eisen- 
hower, is political contact man be- 
tween them and is reported to have 
gone to the White House a few weeks 
ago to arrange the recent meeting. 


x * * 


Frank McKinney, new Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
is being sniped at by nonTruman 
Democrats for failing to carry his 
home town of Indianapolis for his 
party in the November 6 elections. 


xk 0K o*% 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is continuing to receive attractive 
offers from private business and a re- 
port is being revived that he is inter- 
ested in one of them. Snyder, however, 
is devoting his energies to reorganiza- 
tion and strengthening of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which technical- 
ly is under his direction. 
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Winston Churchill is advising the 
White House that sharp cuts will have 
to be made in British armament plans 
unless more aid is forthcoming from 
U.S. Truman must consider political 
effects from a new British-aid plan 
and is inclined to move cautiously, 


x wk & 


Viscount Alexander, now Governor- 
General of Canada, and Lord Ismay, 
just appointed Commonwealth Re- 
lations Secretary in the Churchill 
Government, are being considered as 
replacements for Sir Oliver Franks, 
who relinquishes the British Ambas- 
sadorship to the U.S. in the spring. 


x kk 


An Ambassador will be sent by U.S. 
to Moscow to take the place of Ad- 
miral Alan Kirk even though there is 
not much for an Ambassador to do or 
learn in that capital. The idea is that 
this country should at least keep open 
the channels of communication. 


x k *& 


Intelligence officials in Britain insist 
that the Vatican as a source of infor- 
mation about what goes on back of 
the Iron Curtain is much overrated. 
They doubt that the priesthood con- 
stitutes an organized and effective spy 
network. 


xk *& &® 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Mobilizer, 
is aware of the rising volume of criti- 
cism over slowness of the arms pro- 
gram to get rolling. Flow of combat 
planes and of many other key weap- 
ons continues to be very small 16 
months after war started in Korea. 


x *k * 


Antiaircraft fire from Communist 
forces in Korea, radar-directed, has 
quadrupled in recent months. Loss 
ratios from this ground fire are high 
enough to suggest that nonjet aircraft 
are obsolete and will have to be te- 
placed by jets. Jets, however, consume 
three times as much fuel as othef 
planes, creating a big supply problem. 
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Good clean game, boys! 
A classic battle in the mud may be good clean sport. If you have a knotty chemical or cleaning problem, 
But it’s a headache to the laundry who must get the you'll find it profitable to call on us. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


uniforms spotless afterwards —to be a colorful part 
of the next big game. 


From heavily soiled sports gear to women’s frilly 
blouses, leading laundries get better results with 
washing compounds (including soaps) which contain 
Wyandotte Carbose* — Sodium CMC. For this spe- 
cialized detergency promoter boosts soil removal and 
whiteness retention enormously, makes built soap go 
further, and reduces the loss in fabric life. 


An important ingredient in many Wyandotte clean- 
ing products, Carbose is being increasingly used by 
other detergent manufacturers. With its other appli- 
cations in the textile, paper and paint industries, 
Carbose is another of the Wyandotte-pioneered prod- 





P - . Many people judge a laundry by its shirt work. So leading laundries 
ucts that fill industry's needs for new, quality chemicals. make sure a superior results with Carbose compounds. 


d @ ORGANICS 
yan olfe CHEMICALS @ INORGANICS 
a eee ee WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES @ SPECIALIZED CLEANING PRODUCTS 

















Texaco can help management get: 


unit output Up 
unit costs down 


Tuis is being done through the use of superior Texaco 
quality lubricants recomme: ded by skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers—in every major field of industry 
and transportation. 


Here’s just one example* in the metal working field. 
A large manufacturing plant—machining steel parts for 
pumps on Acme Gridley automatics—was using two 
competitive oils, one as a cutting fluid, the other as a 
machine lubricant. Production lagged. Then a Texaco 
engineer was asked to recommend a solution. He rec- 
ommended Texaco Cleartex Cutting Oil B as both a 
coolant and machine lubricant. 


RESULT: One oil replaced two ... and production 
between tool grinds climbed 130%. 


*Name on request 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. And here are a 
few examples where Texaco is preferred: 


buses 


revenue airline miles 

Mi 0) R F stationary Diesel horsepower 
copper mining equipment 
railway locomotives and cars 


are lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN for all your plants 
wherever located and in whatever major field of in- 
dustry and transportation you are engaged—brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help you increase 
efficiency and reduce unit costs. For complete details 
call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write 
The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRMMahL LUBRICANTS 
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$4,000 MAN IN ‘39 
NEEDS $9,000 NOW 


Few Groups Are Getting Equivalent Incomes 


Taxes, inflation are rapidly 
changing the “American way.” 

It takes twice the income, or 
more, for families to live as 
well now as they did 12 years 
ago. It’s harder to put something 
by for retirement, a comfortable 
old age. 

The day when an individual 
could work and save his way to 
wealth is just about gone. 


The day definitely is past when an 
individual can hope to grow wealthy 
from savings out of wages or salary. 
Old ideas about what constitutes a 
‘high” income are having to be re- 
vised, along with old ideas about the 
size of a fortune needed to support a 
family when a man retires. 

The $4,000 man of 1939, one of 
modest means then, must be a $9,000 
man today to be as well off as he was 12 
years ago. The $5,000 man of 12 years 
ago has to be an $11,500 man now if his 
income and savings are to go as far. The 
$10,000 man of prewar days can feel 
that he is up with the procession only if 
he now is a $25,000-a-year man. But 
the $25,000 man of years gone by has 
to think in terms of nearly $100,000 if 
he is to keep his relative position. 

A revolution has occurred within 12 
short years in the field of income and its 
distribution. 

Taxes, in part, are working that revo- 
lution by leveling down the amount of 
income that any individual can retain 
for spending and saving. Taxes hit hard- 
est as incomes go up the scale. 

Inflation is working the second part of 
the revolution by squeezing people on 
fxed incomes, and by adding to the 
problems of those who try to stay ahead 
of higher taxes and higher prices. 

Inflation and taxes, together, are rapid- 
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ly putting an end to what had come to 
be considered the “American way.” 

Americans of days gone by, -if frugal 
and hard-working, could hope to set 
aside enough to take care of themselves 
in old age or to invest in a business that 
would make them independent. Ameri- 
cans of today find such a hope to be 
much narrowed down. The hope instead 
is for a job in a successful firm and for 
a pension—largely Government provided 
—that will help provide for old age. 

Why the American way of the past is 
fading can be seen best from a few simple 
examples. 

A $4,000-a-year man back in 1939 
was fairly comfortably fixed. He lived in 
a modest home that may have cost 
$7,000. Shelter and food were cheap. He 
paid no federal income tax because of 
personal exemptions for himself, his 
wife and two children. There was a 
chance to save, for example, $1,000 a 
year by careful management. 

If 30 years old, this man could look 
forward to 35 years of employment. He 





—Talburt for Scripps-Howard 


‘THE VANISHING AMERICAN’ 


could expect out of savings and interest 
on savings to have at least $60,000 when 
his earning period ended. That sum, 
invested to return 3 per cent a year, 
would yield him $1,800 income to live 
on in his old age. That seemed fair. 

This $4,000-a-year man of 1939 finds 
that all his ideas and plans are upset 
now, however. His cost of living has 
nearly doubled since 1939. He has had 
raises, but with raises came taxes, and 
tax rates keep moving up. They are up 
again now. 

To be as well off as he was in 1939, 
this man now needs about $9,000 a year. 
Instead of $3,000 for living expenses, 
he needs about $5,600. Taxes on his 
$9,000 income, if he gets it, are about 
$1,300. 

It is doubtful, actually, if this man 
has had enough raises to carry his in- 
come up to $9,000. If he failed to buy a 
house before the war, he would have 
to pay $16,000 for the same house that 
cost $7,000 in 19389. When he replaces 
his car, it costs twice as much, or more. 
A college education for his children will 
be two or three times as expensive as he 
figured it would be, back in 1939. 

Saving, as a result, is harder and 
harder. And it seems more and more 
hopeless. To guarantee a_ retirement 
income equal to the one he planned for 
in 1939 would require him to save $120,- 
000 by the time he reaches 65. Chances 
are that he has slipped, in saving, and 
is depending now on the Government 
or his employer to provide him with an 
old-age pension large enough to meet 
his wants after retirement. 

He represents the middle class that is 
being squeezed hard, while the lower 
income and wage-earning groups get a 
bigger break. 

A $10,000-a-year man, for another 
example, usually was the pillar of his 
community in 1939. He was well-to-do. 
The income tax took less than $350 of his 
income each year. He could save a sub- 
stantial part of that income and look for- 
ward to an independent old age. If fru- 
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Income You Need 
— 
1939 

$ 1,200 
1,800 
2,500 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
7,500 
10,000 
15,000 


25,000 
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BEFORE PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS 








to Live as in 39 
You Must Get 


This in 
1952 


$ 2,252 
3,658 
9,347 
6,558 
9,017 
11,480 

18,089 

25,224 

43,524 

94,356 





50,000 365,733 
Te 985,825 
250,000 1,911,940 
500,000 3,072,525 
1000000 _ 5,029,800 


Married couple, 
two children 
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1952 figures reflect 
rise in cost of 
living and taxes 








gal, in 10 years he could save enougl: to 
invest in a business on a sizable scale 

Inflation and taxes since 1939 have 
changed all of that. To be as well of!, to 
live as well and to have savings that 
will buy what they bought in 1939, this 
man must raise his spendable and sav- 
able income up to about $18,500—where 
it was $9,650 in 1939. And, to do that, 
he actually has to win a much larger 
total raise, because, every time he adds a 
dollar to his income, the tax collector 
takes a larger part for the Government. 
The upshot is that he needs about $25,- 
000 now, just to yield take-home pay of 
$18,500 for himself. The tax collector 
gets around $7,500 from him. 

An individual who was in the $10,000 
class in 1939 can consider himself lucky 
if he is up to $25,000 a year now. A 
large proportion of his group has been 
pushed down in the social scale—its 
members forced to reduce their living 
standards, to readjust their ideas about 
spending and saving and retiring and 
educating children. 

The $25,000-a-year man of 1939 
has lost ground even faster, in many 
cases. A man who made this salary 12 
years ago would have to be making 
about four times as much—$94,000-to 
be as well off today. 

These examples show how the tax- 
and-inflation combination is working to 
squeeze the middle and upper income 
classes. The higher the income, the 
tighter the squeeze and the less chance 
there is of offsetting it. 

A $50,000-a-year man of 1939, for 
instance, would need $365,000 now to be 
as well off as he was in 1939. More than 
90 per cent of the increase, if he got it, 
would go just for taxes alone. 

Up in the top income brackets, the 
added income needed to keep a man at 
his 1939 standing reaches fantastic 
amounts. A $500,000 man of 1939 must 
get 3 million dollars. The 1-million-dollar 
man of 1939 would need 5 million a year 
to be able to live and save as he did. 

Obviously, many individuals in the 
higher income brackets, who stood at the 
top of the heap in 1939, are losers in the 
race with prices and taxes. That includes 
a high proportion of the better-paid sal- 
aried people. 

The tax brake on a salaried man’ 
financial progress is getting tighter all the 
time. The chart on page 15 shows what 
begins to happen to a man’s pay as soon 
as he starts up the income ladder. Taxes 
quickly begin to take an ever-increasing 
share out of every raise. 

As the figures show: 

At $3,000 a year of taxable income, 
if a married man gets a 10 per cent 
raise of $300 he is to keep $234 of it, 
or 77.8 per cent under the new tax law. 
The Government takes 22.2 per cent. 
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At $5,000 a year, a married man who 
wins another $500 in pay is to keep 
$377, or 75.4 per cent of the rise, while 
taxes take 24.6 per cent. The Govern- 
ment’s share is still relatively low, at 
this stage, but it is creeping up. 

At $10,000 a year, the married 
taxpayer is to contribute more than one 
fourth of his raise to taxes. If his pay 
goes up $1,000 a year, the tax collector 
is to get $290, or 29 per cent. 

At $25,000 a year, a man has reached 
the point where he is overtaken in his 
race With the tax collector. Above this 
point, the Government gets more than 
he does, out of every raise in pay. At 
the $25,000 level, the married taxpayer 
keeps about half—52 per cent—of a 10 
per cent raise in his income. The single 
taxpayer at this salary level keeps only 
one third of his raise. When the reduced 
buying power of the dollar is measured, 
the real gain to the taxpayer from any 
further rise in salary becomes still slim- 
mer. 

Eventually, at the income level of 
$200,000 and above, the Government is 
to be taking from the married man 90 
per cent of every income gain. 

These figures show how the man who 
works for a salary gets caught in the 
race with the tax collector. The higher 
his income goes, the faster his taxes rise, 
and the larger the pay raise he needs to 
make any real gain. By the time he 
reaches $25,000 a year, he is only at 
the level that a $10,000 man of 1939 
had attained. But his incentive to go any 
higher is sharply reduced from then on, 
under the new tax system. 

Wage earners, by comparison, have 
gained ground fast on the salaried man. 
Inflation has raised their pay far more 
than it has raised their cost of living, 
and taxes are low where levied at all. 

The average manufacturing worker, 
for example, makes $65 a week now, or 
$41 more than he did in 1939. Allowing 
for the higher cost of living now, this 
worker could live as well as he did in 
1939 for about $46 a week. Taxes, only 
now beginning to hit him at all, would 
take about $4 from his pay—assuming 
he’s married, with dependents. That 
leaves around $15 a week extra income 
~tepresenting a gain of more than 30 
per cent in his real income. 

White-collar and middle or upper- 
income families usually have lost, rather 
than gained, in real income since 1939. 

Speculators, farmers, some business- 
men able to take advantage of quirks in 
the tax laws have gained ground too, 
télative to the salaried man. But the av- 
erage American, trying to get started on 
what he earns, finds the tax collector takes 
away the money that he might in the 
tradition of former years, have saved and 
invested to get financial independence. 
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When You Get a Raise, What’ s Left 
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If You Are Single 


And If You Havea And If You Get Of the Raise, And of the Raise, 
Taxable Income of A 10% Raise Government Takes You Keep 
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if You Are Married 


And If You Have a And If You Get Of the Raise, And of the Raise, 
Taxable —— of A 10% Raise Government Takes You Keep 
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HINT FOR ‘52: REFORM PAYS 


‘Outs’ Get ‘In’ With Charges of Corruption 


Voters are in a mood to “throw 
the rascals out.’’ That's shown by 
the results of scattered off-year 
elections. 

Local issues dominate right 
now. There is no decided swing 
yet to either party, on a nation- 
wide basis. 

But reformers—Democrat or Re- 
publican—are preferred over the 
“ins.” It's a trend that can make 
scandal a key issue in 1952. 


Corruption in government is an is- 
sue at this time that will draw votes. 
That fact stands out in the otherwise 
scrambled collection of voting results 
on November 6 in widely scattered 
sections of the country. And on this is- 
sue, where it involves local govern- 
ments, the voters show a disposition 
to strike out against Democrat and 
Republican alike. 

In New York City, Rudolph Halley 
swapped the publicity he got as a Senate 
crime investigator for the No. 2 spot 
in the city government. Running as 
an independent, Halley won a victory 
over the Democratic city machine that 
amounted to a landslide. The voting 
rocked other officeholders in Staten 
Island, in up-State New York areas, and 
in Bergen County, New Jersey. 

In Philadelphia, Republicans were 
driven out of city hall for the first time 
in 68 years. Democrats, running as re- 
formers, cashed in on charges of corrup- 
tion. They elected 30 of the 31 candi- 
dates on their ticket, captured the may- 
ors office and 14 of 17 council seats. 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr., the Democratic City 
Comptroller, becomes his party’s first 
mayor since 1884. He beat the Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, a prominent minister 
whom the Republicans had put up in an 
effort to throttle the charges of corrup- 
tion. It was a whopping victory for the 
Democrats in a city where two Republi- 
cans are registered for each Democrat. 

On a smaller scale, similar results 
showed up in other cities where there 
had been charges of corruption. 

The turn of the voting is to cause Dem- 
ocrats in the Federal Government to take 
a new interest in reform. It is to en- 
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NEW YORK’‘S HALLEY 
. in crime the crime-buster 


courage Republicans to dig deeper for 
evidence of corruption and mismanage- 
ment. It will help to turn 1952 into a 
year of investigations. 

Most of the small partisan gains that 
developed went to Republicans. These 
were chiefly in Ohio and Indiana, both 


‘bitterly fought States in the 1948 cam- 


paign and sure to be battlegrounds of 
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PHILADELPHIA’S CLARK 
. . out went the Republicans 


1952. Thomas E. Dewey carried Indiana 
by 13,000 votes in 1948. President Tru- 
man won Ohio by 7,000 votes. 

In Ohio this year, Republicans cap- 
tured a House seat that had gone to 
Democrats in 1950. It gave the Dem- 
ocrats a net gain of one seat out of the 
four that were staked on the election, 
Republicans won the three other seats— 
two in Pennsylvania and one in New 
Jersey—but these had been vacated by 
Republicans. 

In Indianapolis, Alex M. Clark, a 
Republican, took the mayoralty away 
from Philip L. Bayt, the Democratic in- 
cumbent. Here, Clark had campaigned on 
the issue of “Trumanism.” The defeat was 
a blow at Frank E. McKinney, the new 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. His home town is Indianap- 
olis, and he had flown there to campaign 
for the Democratic candidate, telling 
friends that the President was anxious for 
Mr. Bayt to win. 

Elsewhere in Indiana, Republicans 
racked up a string of victories. Their can- 
didates put out Democratic mayors in 36 
Indiana cities. They won most of the big- 
ger cities of the State, Muncie, Fort 
Wayne, Evansville and South Bend. But 
Democrats held the big industrial city of 
Gary and ousted Republican mayors in 
12 other cities. 

The two races for governor produced 
no upsets. In Kentucky, a usually Dem- 
ocratic State, Governor Lawrence W. 
Wetherby, a Democrat, was re-elected. 
Democrats captured most of the other 
State offices. And, in Mississippi, Dem- 
ocratic by tradition but now in revolt 
against the Truman Administration, Hugh 
White, a former Governor and foe of the 
Administration, won without opposition. 

Personalities provided chief interest. 

In Boston, James Michael Curley, now 
77, long a political power there, was de- 
feated for mayor. In Cleveland, Thomas 
Burke, a Democrat, was re-elected mayor 
for a fourth term. In Detroit, Albert E. 
Cobo was re-elected mayor over a labor- 
backed candidate. In Bridgeport, Conn., 
Socialist Mayor Jasper McLevy was re- 
elected to his tenth term. In Little Rock, 
Ark., a Democratic stronghold, Pratt 
Remmel, 36, a Republican, was elected 
mayor. 

Politicians of both parties claimed to 
find hopeful signs in the election results. 
But the surest sign of all was that the 
hunt for official corruption will be intens!- 
fied in the months ahead. 
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A Good Place to Work 


é 





MODERN PLANTS... good working condi- 
tions... good employers—that’s why the 
region's labor “stays put.” 





CHICAGO 
C. D. WILKINS 
Union Station 
CEntral 6-7200 
Ext. 268 





MORE THAN HALF of America’s industrial 
manpower is concentrated in this territory served 
by Pennsylvania Railroad . . . 13 states and the 
District of Columbia. The greatest reservoir of indus- 
trial manpower in America! Electric power, fuel, 
water, raw materials and markets in abundance. 


Prosper Along These Lines 
A Good Place for Your Plant! 






INDIANAPOLIS 
K. M. COLLISON 
Union Station 
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IDEAL COMMUNITY LIFE, good homes, 
good schools, good stores, every modern con- 
venience and service. Cultural opportunities. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Industrial Agents are ready to serve you. 


PITTSBURGH 
J. V. DAVIS 
Penna. Station 


NEW YORK 
F. J. HASSON 
Pennsylvania Station 
PEnnsylvania 6-6000 GRant 1-6000 
Ext. 2471 Ext. 688 


D. B. LENNY, Broad Street Station Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 
EVergreen 2-1000 Ext. 8011 
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ALL FORMS OF RECREATION . . . Ocean, 
lakes ... beaches... mountains... 
streams...ideal camping spots...all sports. 





PHILADELPHIA 
H. C. MILLMAN 
Penna. Sta.—30th St. 
EVergreen 2-1000 
Ext. 3981 
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Be aluminum under this welding gun and 
the resulting bond is dramatic evidence that 
it can be joined easily and economically. 

The same holds true for all standard 
fastening methods...used either to join 
aluminum to itself, to other metals, or to 
non-metallic materials. For aluminum can 
be welded, brazed, soldered, bonded by ad- 
hesion, riveted or fastened mechanically. 

This joinability of aluminum is but one 
of a unique combination of advantages, 
which include lightness, corrosion-resist- 
ance, workability, conductivity, reflectiv- 


metal isnt gun-shy 


ity, economy. Because of these properties, 
aluminum is the most versatile of metals 
...and therefore is vital to our prepared- 
ness program as well as to thousands of 
essential civilian products. 


Today, the increasing demand for alu- 
minum limits the suppiy. However, we are 
operating our plants at maximum capacity 
and are vastly expanding facilities to pro- 
duce more primary aluminum. 

63 sales offices and warehouse distribu- 
tors in principal cities. Kaiser Aluminun. 
& Chemical Corporation, Oakland, Calif. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


By welding, plates and shapes of 
aluminum are easily joined, as il- 
lustrated on new PT boat construc- 
tion. New, high-speed, semi-auto- 
matic process cuts costs 25 to 40‘;, 
reduces distortion, permits welding 
from all positions. 


£ 





By brazing, two sections of alumi- 
num in a refrigerator evaporator 
unit are easily joined. Long, con- 
tinuous joints can be accomplished 
in a single operation—which ena- 
bles economical mass production. 





By riveting, bus, truck and aircraft 
sections are easily assembled. Alu- 
minum is also readily fastened by 
bolting, screwing, lock seaming, 
wire stitching, nailing, pinning. 





By soldering, a terminal wire is 
joined to the aluminum base of an 
electric lamp, to assure good elec- 
trical contact. Aluminum solder is 
also used to fill gaps or to build up 
fillets. 





By adhesive bonding, aluminum 
can be joined to dissimilar metals 
and to non-metals. This method 
also simplifies build-up of panel 
sections such as portable hut walls, 
aircraft bulkheads and flooring. 
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EISENHOWER: DOUBLE-THREAT MAN 


Eisenhower, in politics, did his 
backers more harm than good 
in his brief trip home. 

“Ike, definitely, would like 
to be President. He thinks of him- 
self as a Republican. But one re- 
mark embarrassed his friends, 
gave comfort to his foes. 

Making repairs may not be 
easy, unless he is ready to get 
out and work for votes. 


From a 86-hour visit by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to Washing- 
ton, two of those hours spent with 
President Truman, politicians are 
drawing these conclusions about the 
political future of the General: 

General Eisenhower is receptive to 
the idea of being President. He indi- 
cated that clearly at a press confer- 
ence when he gave the green light to 
his supporters to go ahead with the 
drive to win the Republican nomination 
for him. 

But Eisenhower backers in the Re- 
publican Party were hurt, not helped, by 
the trip their candidate made back home. 
The General said he had not seen Sen- 
ator James H. Duff of Pennsylvania in 
a “long, long time.” He said no one had 
any political assurances from him. He 
modified this later by saying the Senator 
was a good friend and that his friends 
were free to act for him if they believed 
they knew how he felt. 

Chances of Senator Robert A. Taft, 
of Ohio, were enhanced by the statement 
on Duff. The stock in trade of Senator 
Duff in dickering with State politicians 
for delegates was the confidence that 
he was speaking for the General. He had 
to convince the politicians of this. With 
his stature as an Eisenhower spokesman 
lessened, it could be assumed that doubt- 
ing delegates began to turn into the 
camp of Senator Taft. 

A rough battle will be needed to 
stop Senator Taft. He is far in front in 
the race for thé Republican nomination. 
The candidate who stops him will have 
to get out and fight. Republicans are 
in no mood to take a candidate who 
holds himself aloof from political battle. 
And General Eisenhower does not feel 
free in his present position to engage in 
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. . . HAD POLITICIANS GUESSING 


. . @ commitment? 


Democratic Candidate in ‘52 If Not Republican 


partisan politics. He feels that his hands 
are tied by his job. 

Democrats have many fies on the 
General. He is one of the architects of 
the present foreign policy. And, like 
President Truman, he feels that Sena- 
tor Taft is lukewarm, if not opposed, to 
the military program that the Gen- 
eral is leading in Europe. The General 
does consider himself a Republican, but 
not a Republican who could run on a 
“nationalistic” platform. 

Present strategy for the General is 
to play his cards in such a way as to be 
in a position to capture the Democratic 
jackpot if his friends fail to win for him 
in the Republican Party. 

Mr. Truman definitely has been com- 
mitted to the idea of helping General 
Eisenhower into the Presidency. If the 
General does not get the Republican 
nomination, the President is ready to 
step aside to give him a Democratic 
bid. This willingness came to light as a 
result of the General’s visit home. 

Reported offers by Mr. Truman to 
help the General to a Democratic nomi- 
nation were seized by Taft forces to turn 
against Eisenhower in the Republican 
Party. A story of such offers, printed by 
the New York Times, was denied vigor- 
ously by the White House and by inti- 
mates of General Eisenhower. These said 
there had been no talk of politics. 

What happened at Truman-Eisenhower 
consultations from time to time, how- 
ever, is a little different from the printed 
reports. An understanding of the political 
positions of the two men has been ar- 
rived at. The President has intimated 
that he wants to retire from the White 
House. And he would like to give his 
party a candidate who might turn the 
election tide in the Democratic direc- 
tion at a time when signs point the other 
Way. 

As a Democratic candidate General 
Eisenhower would draw support from 
areas where Mr. Truman is weakest. The 
General’s_ strength overspreads both 
parties. A word from Mr. Truman could 
give the nomination to him. And the 
South, which now is on fire with revolt 
against Mr. Truman, could support the 
General. He might unite a party that 
now is badly divided. 

The General has made it clear that he 
is a middle-of-the-roader by disposition. 
He finds many things to quarrel with in 
both parties. His own prestige is staked 
upon the success of the Administration’s 
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foreign policy. But he does not like the 
Democratic ties with labor and some 
other aspects of the Administration’s 
domestic policy. These things became 
clear in the talk. 

The President got from the General a 
reiteration of his plan to return from 
Europe early in 1952. The original as- 
signment to Europe was expected to 
keep him there a year. The year will 
be up in January, 1952. By that time, or 
shortly afterward, he hopes to have the 
work in shape to be turned over to others. 

Political pressures, in the mean- 
time, will be building up around the 
General. For weeks, there have been de- 
mands that he declare himself if he 
wants the Republican nomination. His 
backers, working for delegates, have 
found this a handicap. Republicans say 
they do not want a pig in a poke. Mr. 
Taft is a sure and declared candidate. 
Delegates do not want to antagonize him 
to support another man who might not 
run. 

The Republican family background of 
the General, his few speeches of oppo- 
sition to domestic phases of the Ad- 
ministration program are not regarded 
as enough by the party men. They want 
a plain statement from the General of 
where he stands. In his press conference 
in Washington, he said that, when the 
time comes to speak out, he will do so. 

Right now, however, the General feels 
that he has a job to do in Europe. He 
does not want to complicate that very 
difficult and tricky job by engaging in 
partisan politics. In the meantime, he is 
withholding any declaration. If he is 
drafted and called upon to run for Presi- 
dent, he will run. He is a willing candi- 
date, but not yet an eager one. 


Not until spring, when he gets his Eu- 
ropean defense program in shape to put 
into other hands, will he feel free to 
speak out. But by that time, it may be 
too late for him to get the Republican 
nomination. Minus his personal backing, 
or definite statements from him about 
his candidacy and the issues, his sup- 
porters are fighting a difficult game in 
the struggle for delegates. 

Only a handful of delegates are staked 
on the presidential-preference primaries 
that may be held in 16 States. The real 
gunning for delegates is to be done in 
the 32 States that do not have primaries 
scheduled. In these States, the delegates 
are picked in conventions, which are 
subject to logrolling, maneuvering and 
friendships. 

And Senator Taft is busy now, trying 
to nail down the nomination in a hurry. 
He is touring the West, speaking in the 
South, campaigning hard. He is promis- 
ing an unrelenting battle against the 
Truman Administration if nominated. 
This appeals to the Republicans who 
were critical of the kind of campaign 
conducted in 1948 by Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey. Long before General Eisen- 
hower feels free to speak out, Senator 
Taft may have the nomination in the bag. 

Even if he were ready to take a po- 
litical stand, General Eisenhower is not 
regarded by politicians as suited either 
by temperament or training for a parti- 
san battle for delegates. This work 
must be done by Senator Duff, by Gov- 
ernor Dewey, by the Kansas backers of 
the General, men who know delegate 
hunting. They are making the rounds 
now, but they are under the handicap of 
speaking for a man whose mouth is shut 
by circumstances. 
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On the other side of the fence, the 
nomination could come easily. Mr. Tru. 
man is ready to step out. He wants to 
make sure that his foreign program js 
continued in firm hands. He likes and 
trusts General Eisenhower. And _ both 
are agreed that for a long time to come 
domestic policies will be subordinate to 
the international program. 

Moreover, the President, like many 
other Democrats, is not too sure that the 
tide of prosperity will be enough to 
override the other issues that are being 
raised against his Administration. Voters 
all across the country lashed out at off- 








cial corruption in elections on Novem. | 


ber 6. Mr. Truman, himself, has been 
untouched, but many scandals have 
bobbed out of the lower echelons of 
his Administration. 

As it stands, Mr. Truman sees his party 
split by a revolt in the South that 
threatens to take as many as from six to 
10 of the Southern States out of his 
column in 1952. Democratic prospects 
were weakened in New York by a col- 
lapse of the party machine on Novem- 
ber 6. And Republicans gained in the 
Middle West. In all of these areas, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is popular. 

The net result is that Mr. Truman is 
in the market for a candidate who can 
win for the Democrats. And he has his 
eye on General Eisenhower. 

With the General cornered in Europe, 





held off from partisan politics by his 7 
own sense of duty and the kind of job he © 
is doing, developments are tending to | 


make him more available to the Demo- 
crats than to the Republicans. 

That is the fact that President Truman 
and General Eisenhower faced when they 
sat down to lunch together. 
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T TAFT WITH AN ADMIRER 


The man who stops the Senator will have to get out and fight 
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lran’s Oil Is Already Replaced 


Shutdown in Iran didn’t even 
dent the Mid-East oil boom. New 
production has already filled the 
gap, and it’s going higher. 

It's a fabulous desert industry, 


' more American than British now. 


Oil wealth is spreading. So are 
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trouble and unrest. 

This survey, based on a coun- 
try-by-country tour, shows how 
oil and Western know-how are 
transforming the Arab world. 

BEIRUT 


Oil is gushing from the desert sands 
of the Middle East so fast that pro- 
duction records are being broken al- 
most daily. This year—with a major 
producer, Iran, shut down—crude oil 
exports still will beat last year’s total. 

Production is leaving targets far be- 
hind. About 2.5 million barrels a day 
will be going to market from the Middle 
East by mid-1952, even if Iran stays 
idle. That’s almost four times what the 
area produced in 1946. And the owner- 
ship now is mostly in American hands. 

New methods are increasing the out- 
put in field after field. And new fields 
are opening up, among them the world’s 
largest. Pipe lines are revolutionizing 
transport. Oil flow is pushing into a bot- 
tleneck of refinery capacity. Even when 
the refineries now building ease the 
pressure, wells in this part of the world 
may be pumping oil faster than it can 
be moved out and refined. 

Touring the oil lands leaves impres- 
sions of exciting, revolutionary develop- 
ments under way in a part of the world 
that most Americans had trouble finding 
on a map just a few years ago. 

Billion-dollar companies are becom- 
ing aware of the fact that their huge 
investments can be wiped out in a hurry 
by the actions of angry natives. Iran 
showed that. The little man—the desert 
Bedouin, the herdsman, the city laborer 
~is beginning to demand some oil profit 
for himself. Most places, he is getting it. 

Here’s what you find in the Middle 
East, country by country: 


KUWAIT 


The taxi driver who meets you at the 
arport has a zipper running down his 
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soiled Arab smock, from chin to toe. He 
wears a wrist watch that is better than 
most. He operates a 1951 Chrysler, 
which he owns. He drives you a couple 
of miles in a couple of minutes—and 
charges a couple of dollars. 

Youre in a boom town—Kuwait, the 
only native town worth mention in a 
Sheikdom about the size of Delaware. 
The Sheikdom contains the best natural 
port on the Persian Gulf, some 100,000 
Kuwaiti and oil in quantities unknown 
elsewhere in the world. The rest 
is sand. 

In about 100 square miles of 
desert, oil rises up through more 
than 100 wells. 

There is so much of it that the 
Kuwait Oil Co. may reach a pro- 
duction rate of a million barrels 
a day by the end of the year. 

Kuwait Oil is owned 50-50 by 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.—the 
same one that the Iranians just 
forced out of their country—and 
the Gulf Refining Co. of the U.S. 
The operating company is British, 
but its top executives in the field 
are Americans. It employs 35 
Americans, 650 Britons, a thou- 
sand or so Indians and Pakistanis 
and almost 3,000 Kuwaitis. 

Capital of the oil operations is 
Ahmadi, a company town 25 
miles back in the desert. Ahmadi 
boasts one of the most magnificent 
clubs in the Middle East, a club 
complete with swimming pool, 
dining terraces, lounges, a well- 
equipped bar, and all the rest. 

Housing for British and Ameri- 
can executives matches the best 
in American suburbs. Native 
housing, so far, is largely tempo- 
rary. “We can't do it all over- 
night,” a company official ex- 
plains, “but housing and all the rest will 
grow with production.” 

Kuwait is a British protectorate, but it 
is in the oil business largely through 
American initiative. The oil concession 
was granted to a joint U.S.-British com- 
pany in 1934, and oil was struck in 1936. 
Nine wells had been brought in by 1942 
when the British halted operations for 
the duration of the war. 

Since the war, Kuwait has boomed. 
Production climbed from zero in 1945 to 
half a million barrels of crude a day by 
June of this year. Since June, it has gone 
on up to 800,000 barrels daily. This in- 
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Refineries Are Needed 


crease since summer more than makes 
up for the amount of crude previously 
shipped out of the Persian Gulf from 
Iran. It does not, of course, make up for 
the most valuable part of Iran’s produc- 
tion—the refined products from Abadan, 
the world’s largest refinery. 

The impact of this boom on the Sheik- 
dom of Kuwait has been tremendous. 
Before 1934, Kuwait was a sleepy Arab 
village, dirty and dusty as many others 
along the Gulf. Now it is a madhouse of 





-Arabian American Oil Co. 
OIL WORKER’S PAY DAY 
These days, he demands more 


activity. You can buy anything from a 
tube of tooth paste to a 1951 Cadillac 
in the local bazaar. 

The Sheik, Abdullah Salim al Subah, 
remains the dictator of Kuwait. He 
makes the laws and administers the jus- 
tice. Public flogging is the standard pun- 
ishment for crimes. A Kuwaiti can ex- 
pect it if he is caught with liquor on his 
breath. Murderers are flogged publicly, 
day after day, until they die. Women 
condemned to capital punishment are 
sewn up in sacks on the public square 
and stoned to death. 

Still, Kuwait is considered better than 
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average among the sheikdoms of the 
Gulf, due to the fact that the Sheik 
shows a real interest in education, public 
health and public works. His income 
from oil royalties is approaching $300,- 
000 a day, and it is his money to use as 
he sees fit. 

All Kuwaitis now can get free medical 
care in a modern 400-bed hospital built 
by the Sheik. A British town-planning 
corporation is widening the streets and 
clearing away thousands of mud hovels. 
As sheiks go in the Persian Gulf, the 
Sheik of Kuwait is reckoned a “good 
one.” In Gulf terms that means he may 
eventually give as much as two thirds of 
his income to improve conditions for his 
people. 


NEUTRAL ZONE, 
KUWAIT-SAUDI ARABIA 


Here there is no town, no settlement, 
nothing but the dunes stretching into 
the desert from the Persian Gulf. 

Here, in fact, there may be no oil. But 
a group of American independent oil 
companies have bet more than 20 mil- 
lion dollars paid out that there is. And 
they are by no means ready to quit look- 
ing, although looking costs them more 
than a million dollars a vear. 

This zone was created in 1929 as a 
“buffer” under the joint rule of Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia. The idea was to pre- 
vent the constant border clashes and 
create a zone where desert tribes could 
wander as they pleased. 

On June 28, 1948, American inde- 
pendent oil companies got an oil con- 
cession from the Sheik of Kuwait for his 
half of the zone. The company, Ameri- 
can Independent Oil Co. (“Aminoil”), 
paid the Sheik $7,250,000 in cash, with 
a royalty advance of $625,000 a year 
minimum in lieu of 34 cents a_ barrel 
royalty on any oil produced, plus a 15 per 
cent share of company profits, if any. 

In February, 1949, the Pacific West- 
ern Oil Co. got a concession covering 
Saudi Arabia’s half of the zone. Pacific 
Western paid 10 million dollars in cash, 
guaranteeing a million dollars a year 
payment as advance royalties plus 25 
per cent interest in any profits on pro- 
duction in the zone. 

So far, Aminoil, doing the exploring 
for both companies, has drilled four dry 
holes and found no oil. But officials in- 
sist the company is sitting on top of an 
oil field, and their competitors are in- 
clined to agree. 


BAHREIN 


This Sheikdom is by long odds the 
model land of the Persian Gulf—a_po- 
sition it held long before the oil com- 
panies arrived. 

When they came to these islands in 
the 1930s they found the Sheik already 


devoting a major share of his income to 
education and civic improvements. Last 
year the Sheik had an income of about 
$8,400 a day in oil rovalties and some 
$2,000 a day in customs duties. He takes 
about one quarter for himself and _ his 
family. More than a quarter goes into 
schools, buildings, hospitals and other 
public works. About a tenth goes to edu- 
cation, another tenth for the police, the 
Army and the jails. Several thousand js 
spent for water and electricity. 

The result: Most houses on Bahrein 
and Muharraq islands have running wa- 
ter and modern plumbing. Thousands of 
buildings are air-conditioned. There’s a 
dial telephone system with several thou- 
sand _ subscribers. 

Free local elections are conducted, 
complete with free speech. But there is 
no elected National Government. A num- 
ber of committees, appointed by the 
Sheik, superintend things. An English- 
man, Charles Dalrymple Belgrave, has 
been the Sheik’s adviser for 25 vears, 

Mr. Belgrave keeps his eve on every- 
thing with the idea that it is the business 
of the Government, not the oil 
panies, to build schools, hospitals, water 
systems and the like. “Let them pay 
their rovalties,” says Mr. Belgrave. “We'll 
see to the welfare of the country.” That 
welfare has improved considerably, of 
course, since the oilmen came. 

The Bahrein Petroleum Co. (“Bapco”), 
owned half by Standard of California 
and half by the Texas Co., was the first 
American company to get into the Mid- 
dle-East oil picture. Its drillers struck 
oil in 1932—the first strike in the Ara- 
bian area. Bapco now employs 52 Amer- 
icans, 25 Canadians, about a_ thousand 
Britons and nearly 6,000 Indians, Paki- 
stanis, Goanese and Bahreinis. 

Bahrein’s production of crude oil av- 
erages about 30,000 barrels per day and 
has changed little in recent years. 
Bapco’s refinery, however, processes 
155,000 barrels of crude daily, much of 
it coming from Saudi Arabia through a 
12-inch pipe line, 17 miles of which runs 
under the waters of the Persian Gulf. 


UMM SAID, QATAR 


The oil-producing Sheikdom of Qatar 
—pronunced “gutter”—is only 45 minutes 
by air from the Sheikdom of Bahrein, 
but it’s quite a jump in terms of civ- 
ilization. Oil is changing Qatar rapidly, 
but this is still mainly the raw desert 
land of the Bedouin and the descend- 
ants of Persian Gulf pirates. 

As an oil producer, Qatar is small fry, 
exporting about 2,000 barrels of crude a 
day. The business is run by Petroleum 
Development Qatar, Ltd. (“P.D.Q.”): 
It’s a subsidiary of the Anglo-Dutch- 
Franco-American Iraq Petroleum Co. 
The company pays Sheik Abdullah Ibn 
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Jasmin el Thani about $3,000 a day in 
royalties now, and he'll get more when a 
new 50-50 contract is written. 


DHAHRAN, SAUDI ARABIA 


Oil from the desert sands of Saudi 
Arabia has made the Arabian American 
Qil Co. the world’s largest single pro- 
ducing firm. In 12 years of operations, 
Aramco’s daily production has climbed 
from 10,000 barrels to 900,000. 

Saudi Arabia stands fourth from the 
top among oil-producing countries. U.S. 
is first by a wide margin, Venezuela 
second and Russia third. Kuwait, a new- 
comer, is running close to Aramco’s out- 
put. 

About 313,000 barrels a day of Aram- 
cos oil flows to the Mediterranean 
through Tapline, a 750-mile pipe line, 
and another 100,000 barrels goes to 
Bahrein by pipe line. Aramco’s Ras 
Tanura refinery is the world’s fourth 
largest, turning out close to 200,000 bar- 
rels of refined products a day. 

All Aramco’s operations are crowded 
into a relatively small area, 250 miles 
long and 60 miles wide, in a desert land 
more than three times the size of Texas. 
Ten years ago Aramco operated with 
700 camels as its geologists explored the 
desert floor. Now it has more than 2,000 
automobiles and trucks, operates 15 
freight and passenger planes inside the 
country and runs regular weekly trips to 
and from New York in big four-engine 
transports. 

The Arabian American Oil Co. is all 
American. Standard of California, the 
Texas Co. and Standard of New Jersey 
each own 30 per cent and Socony-Vac- 
uum owns the other 10. On its field pay 
roll are 2,830 Americans who, with their 
dependents, live thoroughly American 
lives in excellent air-cooled homes. And 
the company hires 11,000 Saudi Arabians 
who make up 62 per cent of its em- 
ployes. 

Top man in Saudi Arabia is King Ibn 
Saud, and Aramco knows it. If he felt so 
inclined he could cancel the whole oil 
concession tomorrow. Keeping him happy 
is one of the company’s major jobs. When 
the King wants a wheel chair or spare 
parts for his ancient Pierce Arrow, a 
railroad built across the desert or a cow- 
boy outfit for a young son, he calls Aram- 
co. When one of the King’s three dozen 
or so sons travels abroad, Aramco is his 
banker, guide and caretaker. 

The King who once was accustomed to 
hunger has very expensive tastes now. 
And his Royal Treasurer, who used to 
take care of the finances of Saudi Arabia 
by dealing out money from a bag tied at 
his waist, now directs his disbursements 
of more than a hundred million dollars a 
year—at the King’s pleasure. 

Ibn Saud, 72 and ailing, still runs his 
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country the way he did when the oilmen 
arrived in 1932—as a tough, complete dic- 
tatorship. At his order robbers still have 
their hands cut off. Men still are flayed 
to death for things which Western courts 
would consider trivial. In towns where 
American employes of Aramco eat ham 
and dance to modern music, Saudi Arabs 
are publicly whipped for touching ham 
or possessing a musical instrument of any 
description. 

In company operations, Aramco em- 
phasizes Arab training far more than 
most companies operating in the Middle 
East. Arabs are trained for responsible, 
operating jobs. Some of the more ad- 
vanced native workers go to Aramco’s 
Foreign Service Training School on Long 
Island as instructors. About 50 Saudi 
Arabs are enrolled in clerical and engi- 
neering courses at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. An advance training 
school in Dhahran is used for the educa- 
tion of native craftsmen. Such programs 
benefit the company, Aramco officials 
say, by qualifying Arabs to hold impor- 
tant jobs previously filled by Americans. 

On the side Aramco drills wells all 
over Arabia for the King, operates a big 
irrigated farm for him and builds roads, 
ports and Government buildings. In drill- 
ing for oil, water is needed, and Aramco 
has drilled a lot of holes in Arabia. Once 
the oil rigs move on, the water wells 
remain and the desert is dotted with new 
oases. A result has been the experimental 
farms of Arabia—one of the wonders of 
the peninsula today—where melons, car- 
rots, onions, even acres of wheat and 
alfalfa flourish on the floor of the desert. 


BAGHDAD, IRAQ 


When Iran’s Government forced the 
British to leave, oilmen in the Middle 
East said, “Iraq is next.” 

It seemed likely. It still is possible. In 
Iraq, as in Iran, there are extremists who 
want the oil nationalized. But Iraq and 
Iran are different countries with different 
problems. 

For one thing, the producing company 
here is not all british. It is, in fact, one 
of the oldest mixed companies in the 
Middle East. It is owned by British, 
Dutch, French, Portuguese and American 
interests. Officials of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. say publicly that this mixed owner- 
ship has prevented Iraqi extremists from 
identifying the company with any one 
major power. 

Privately, though, IPC men are fearful 
the oil question may become enmeshed 
in political attack on the British. Most 
Iraqis consider the company British 
owned, since most of its field employes 
are Britons. 

The Iranian slogan, “Throw the British 
out!” is chanted by agitators throughout 
this country, too. 











~Arabian American Oil Co. 
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of Nevada, Democrat 








COMMUNIST THREAT INSIDE U.S. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Can Communist influences be 
eliminated completely from the U. S.—from labor 
unions, Government and private groups? 

How §great a threat is Communist infiltration? 
Are “liberals” being duped? 

To learn what influences are at work and how 
best the U.S. can take action against Commu- 
nism, U.S. News & World Report invited Pat Mc- 
Carran, chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and of its Internal Security Subcommittee, 
for an interview before he left Washington for a 
Western trip. Questions and answers follow. 





PATRICK A. MCCARRAN, whose parents came 
from Ireland, was born and educated in Nevada. 
He was a farmer and stock raiser, studying law in 
his spare time. He served two years in the Nevada 
Legislature. As a lawyer he progressed rapidly—in 
Nevada’s boom towns first, then district attorney 
for Nye County, then a private practice in Reno. 

In 1913, Mr. McCarran won election to the 
Nevada Supreme Court. While there he wrote an 
opinion on palm-print identification that is used 
by Scotland Yard as a text. He was elected to the 
U.S. Senate in 1932, re-elected regularly since. 


Ee ey 








Q What would you say, Senator McCarran, is the 
main objective of your Committee—the Internal Se- 
curity Committee? 

A We have a number of objectives, but they all in- 
volve questions affecting the security of this country. 
Perhaps you might say the main objective of the Com- 
mittee at the moment is to find out truthfully what 
led up to our present situation in Asia. 

At the present time, one task force is working on 
an investigation of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
and it has been ever since we started. 

Another task force has been working for many 
months on the question of infiltration of Communism 
into labor unions in this country, and we have other 
task forces working on other lines of the actual opera- 
tion of Communism in the various phases of our na- 
tional life. 

We also have task forces watching the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the various provisions of the 
Internal Security Act. 

Q Has there formed in your mind a pattern of what 
the Communist technique is with respect to influence 
on any of our policies? 

A I can see certain outlines. It’s so broad, it’s so 
colossal, that it’s hardly something that you can ex- 
press in a short time. 

First of all, the object of the world Communist con- 
spiracy is to communize the world. There is no ques- 
tion about that at all. And they are going to do it not 
by war particularly—they don’t want a war that will 
involve them directly—but by infiltration, by condi- 
tioning our thinking, by propaganda, by the Commu- 
nist version of thought control. 

Let’s take our own country. They have come in here 
and some of our best-educated and most brilliant peo- 
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ple have lent themselves to Communist methods and 
to the Communist way of thinking. Unhappily even ; 
some of our big educational institutions have lent 
themselves, in one way or another, to the activities of 
the Communists. 

Q Innocently and otherwise? 

A Yes. The Communists have infiltrated through 
various channels. For instance, they have been great 
users of the diplomatic channel, coming into this 
country under diplomatic immunity. The fact of the 
matter is that certain diplomatic centers, the embas- 
sies, legations, consulates of Communist and Commu- 
nist-satellite countries, and in some cases the United 
Nations delegations from those countries, have been 
the cells from which Communism has radiated 
throughout the country. 

Q They have been used as part of the apparatus? 

A Yes. Time and again we get testimony that peo- 
ple who have come here from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, by design and by direction, for subversive pur- 
poses, have gone directly to the embassies and got 
their instructions. In some instances they have gone 
directly to an individual, sometimes in diplomatic 
status and sometimes not. I will say that we have, to 
my mind, convincing evidence of that—anyone would 
be convinced by it. 

Now, when you get one of those individuals on the 
stand and ask him with regard to the party he con- 
tacted, ‘‘Did you know he was a Communist?” he may 
say, “Yes, I knew he was a Communist,” or he may 
just say, “Well, I was told to go to him. I didn’t ask 
him if he was a Communist. I didn’t ask him if he had 
a card. I didn’t ask him if he belonged to the party. I 
was told to go to him, and I did and so got my in- 
structions.” 
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How to Recognize a Communist . . . Careful Investigating 


By Committee .. . Infiltration: Press? Churches? Unions? 


That’s an example of one line of infiltration, one 
line of Communist operations. And such conspiracies 
are in existence today. 

Q In a case such as you have outlined, involving, 
say, an educator or an expert in foreign policy, would 
you have enough witnesses to convince you that that 
particular thing which you heard as evidence from 
one witness is a fact? In others words, would there be 
enough witnesses to corroborate another witness’s 
testimony? Is that what you mean when you use the 
word “convincing’’? 

A Yes, that’s what I mean. We don’t take any one 
individual’s statement as conclusive. I may think that 
it sounds plausible, in line with what we know, but I 
want it corroborated by something else. 

Q Documentation, too? 

A Yes, of course, wherever possible. In that regard, 
the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations have 
been a valuable source of information. We’ve gone 
through hundreds of thousands of documents and 
have found a great deal of information that ties in. 

When you get a witness on the stand, frequently 
you can corroborate his testimony by something that 
transpired in the Institute of Pacific Relations. The 
subtlety of the thing is what impresses you in connec- 
tion with much of this IPR correspondence. The aver- 
age individual looking through it would see nothing. 
You have to tie it in, piece by piece. We have two 
members of the staff who devote their time almost en- 
tirely to the job of evaluating that stuff. One of them, 
Mr. Mandel, is a really outstanding expert on the 
subject. 


Analyzing Communist Meanings 

Q You mean he devotes himself entirely to the 
subtlety phase? 

A He is himself an ex-Communist—he was expelled 
from the party in 1929. He has a world of information 
and knowledge as to the lines through which they 
work. The obscurities of Communist innuendo are no 
mystery to him. He takes those files—and he goes 
through them most methodically—and he finds that 
Mr. So-and-so directed this and Mr. Thus-and-so di- 
tected that, and by their direction something hap- 
pened. Maybe it was another strand in the propaganda 
web, or maybe it affected the line of infiltration into, 
for instance, a Government department. Take the case 
of Frederick Vanderbilt Field as an illustration. They 
wanted to get Field into Army Intelligence during the 
war. They tried their best to get him in and pretty 
near had him in. Now, where did we find out about 
that in the first place? Through communications that 
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are in the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Then we confirmed it finally by testimony. 

Q This subtlety phase—does it permit you to have 
a Clear idea determining on which side of the fence a 
particular activity happens to be at the time? Are the 
Communists sometimes on both sides of the fence at 
the same time? 

A Yes; at least, they may appear to be. 


Confusion as a Weapon 

Q What do you think is the object of that? 

A Sometimes the object of that is to throw people 
off the track and confuse them. We have found that 
in some of our investigations into the situation with 
respect to China. We have found the course reading 
one way today and reading another way tomorrow, 
and on that basis there are those who argue that cer- 
tain persons couldn’t have had a Commuunistic slant 
in China because here was the line that was taken. 
Well, a Communist agent doesn’t wear his heart on his 
sleeve, and maybe that was to lead away, throw off, 
from the real trail. 

Q How do you know? 

A You can only know it, where you don’t have di- 
rect testimony, by the result—the Soviet’s control 
today of the central China situation. 

Q How do you know that these men just weren’t 
mistaken? 

A Because they kept coming back to the Commu- 
nist line again and again. They kept furthering Com- 
munist purposes. It’s one of the most subtle and most 
interesting studies that has ever come into my life. 

Q You still have to infer, though, don’t you? 

A There is a time when you have to infer, and 
while you’re in that area you are never certain. You 
have to wait a while until it clears up, and it will clear 
up if you are careful enough and persistent enough. 
It will clear up through documentation or the testi- 
mony of some witness. 

Q Do you have any doubt that there are cases 
where people innocently pursuing what they thought 
was an anti-Communist line were used as dupes? 

A I think there are many innocent people involved 
in this thing from every angle. The name of the Com- 
munist or Communist-front organization that they are 
asked to join may attract their attention. Take name 
after name that’s on the subversive list of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and they all have names designed to 
attract someone wanting something worthy, some- 
thing that appeals to the finer instincts of man. 

Q How much credibility can be attached to the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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‘lL am convinced that Louis Budenz is a loyal American’ 


testimony of ex-Communists? Some people say that if 
they lied once and were unscrupulous once, why aren't 
they unscrupulous and lying now? 

A It’s an expression so plausible on its face that it 
serves Communist purposes well. Of course, the ob- 
vious fact is that often the only way you can get 
direct evidence about a conspiracy is from a witness 
who was one of the conspirators. If the Communists 
can succeed in discrediting all former Communists in 
the public mind, they protect themselves and wreak 
vengeance on those who may have turned against the 
conspiracy and, at the same time, set up a deterrent 
against any Communist’s breaking with the party. 
There is nothing the Communists would like better 
than to make it true that ‘once a Communist, always 
a Communtsst.” That would simplify things for the 
Communist Party. 


The Test for Witnesses 

Q How can you test whether some of the ex-Com- 
munists who testify have really left the party? 

A The best test is in what he does, but the down-to- 
earth test is whether he comes clean all the way, or 
does he have areas where he won’t talk? Is he willing 
to answer fully and freely with respect to everything 
that he did in the party or does he have reservations? 
Does he take the attitude that he is going to protect 
his old friends? If he has the theory that to tell about 
Communist activities which involved former friends 
and associates is going to make him an “informer,” 
and so he refuses to do it, then he still has Communist 
thinking in his mind, and you can’t trust him. 

Q He might just be afraid? 

A Oh, yes, that’s possible. But the ex-Communist 
that you can be sure you can trust is the fellow who is 
so far “ex” that he has done and will do everything 
within his power to bring all Communists, including 
his former associates, to book to try to rectify in every 
way he can the evil that he did. A truly repentant ex- 
Communist, who has really left the party, realizes 
that he was part of a world conspiracy, and that no 
one who took part in that conspiracy has any right to 
be protected because the interests of the country are 
involved. 

Q How can one be absolutely sure then that a man 
who says he is a former Communist is not still a Com- 
munist? 

A I’ve asked myself that question many times. The 
only way I can be sure is by his life and his actions. 

Q By co-operation with the Committee, I suppose? 

A By his co-operation with us and with other or- 
ganizations that are trying to get at the bottom of this 
world Communist conspiracy and nip it at the roots. 
Now, let me use a specific example. Take Louis Bu- 
denz. I am convinced, after long periods of interroga- 
tion, that he is sincere, and that he has a sincere 
regret in his soul that he ever did injury to his country. 
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I think he is truly sorry for what he tried to do when 
he was editor of the Daily Worker. I am convinced 
that the man is as loyal an American citizen as there 
is. The personal sacrifice involved in what he has done 
to try to make up for his previous errors is tremen- 
dous. He has gone all out to try to set himself straight 
with his God and with his country. 

Q Well, aren’t there two phases in Budenz’s testi- 
mony, or anyone else’s testimony—one what he testi- 
fied to as a known fact as, for instance, he saw So- 
and-so go into a building, he saw a record, or he was 
present when a meeting was held and Mr. So-and-so 
said certain things. That’s a question of fact. But 
what about the inferences that he draws as to the 
meaning of these facts—his opinions? Do you give 
them any more weight than you would anybody else’s? 

A No, I don’t, until I get something else that cor- 
roborates it. Regarding the matter of inferences, some 
of them based on facts with regard to which former 
Communists, such as Mr. Budenz, can testify, it is 
helpful to know that the Communists have a jargon of 
their own. It’s not gobbledygook by any means. When 
they say the “proper liberal viewpoint,” they don’t 
mean “liberal” in the sense the average person does. 
They mean the Communist viewpoint. When they say 
they want something checked by an “informed 
source,” they mean somebody who knows the party 
line. I think that all the Committee had to have an 
education on the language of the Communists in order 
to evaluate some of this stuff, and they got that from 
people like Budenz. 


Ferreting out the Party Line 

Q What I meant specifically was that if an ex-Com- 
munist witness says “I saw or heard” such-and-such 
you accept that as a definite piece of evidence. But 
where he says “in my opinion,” or where he says such- 
and-such a viewpoint held at a particular time was 
the “party line,’ or where he says “I think that was 
the Communist purpose,” how would you be able to 
corroborate that, or does it stand alone as an ex- 
pression of opinion? 

A In some instances it will stand alone. In most in- 
stances it will be corroborated by something, either 
an editorial in a Communist publication, a similar 
statement of another who was working along the same 
line, or by a result. Budenz can tell what the Commu- 
nist Party line was at a given time because it was his 
business, as part of his Communist Party assignment, to 
know what the party line was at all times, to know when 
it changed and how it changed. His testimony as to that 
is not a matter of opinion; it is testimony as to a state 
of fact at a particular time by an expert whose busi- 
ness it was to know what the facts were at that time. 

Q On the other hand, take such a complicated 
thing as Communist policy in China. Just the other 
day, for instance, I read in the New York Herald 
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. «+ ‘We can and will weigh all the evidence carefully’ 


Tribune an interview of Marguerite Higgins with 
Chiang Kai-shek. She said that in 1946 Stalin was 
moving to persuade Chiang to come over to him 
and desert the United States. In other words, over 
here people were saying the United States is in alli- 
ance with Chiang while over there people might be 
saying Chiang is in cahoots with Stalin. If you made 
statements based on these opposite things, you’d have 
an example of the confusion of the party-line stuff, 
wouldn’t you? 

A You're confusing party-line stuff with what Sta- 
lin wants. What Stalin wants isn’t necessarily what 
the party line may be doing. Ordinarily, Communists 
in this country get their day-to-day instruction in the 
party line from the Daily Worker. The party line is 
what the top Communist planners and policy givers 
want their people in this country to think and say and 
do, what they want their people to present outwardly, 
to advocate, to favor. 

Q And that is not necessarily what Stalin is doing? 

A That’s right. The lower-level Communists know 
only what the ones above them want them to know. 

Q And they have some instrumentalities over other 
instrumentalities? 

A Yes. One thing that stands out is the absolute 
submissiveness of the average Communist. They say, 
“I was sent here by So-and-so and told to contact So- 
and-so, and then I did what he told me to do,” and 
you’d be surprised at how that can be possible with 
people of high intelligence. 


’ ‘Liberal’ Skeptics 

Q Why do you think so many people who are “‘lib- 
erals” in this country, or “left wing,’ whatever you 
want to call it, have such serious doubts as to the ver- 
acity and truth of these witnesses that you have there? 
What do you think is the reason why they refuse to 
accept statements such as you are making now? 

A It is a little bit difficult to come to a reasoning as 
to why that may be. One would need to know the 
turn of the mind of the individual. Perhaps it is be- 
cause they don’t want to be convinced. This thing of 
“liberalism” and “liberals” is a very interesting phase 
of our national life, too. There appears to be some 
drifting toward this very thing we are fighting against. 

Q You mean a drift toward Communism? 

A Yes. How far it can go and not blend in is a thing 
that interests me very much. It could go clear to the 
end and blend right in. You know, some of the pur- 
ported tenets of Communism itself, if held within 
proper bounds, are not to be despised. It’s the under- 
lying purpose of the Communist conspiracy, the ob- 
jectives Communism is trying to accomplish by its 
teaching and by its mandate that is condemnable. 

Q Do you think, then, that Communism itself as a 
doctrine has an excuse? 

A I did not say that. There are phases in Commu- 


nism that have an appeal, but they aren’t practiced. 
The “purported tenets” of Communism that I re- 
ferred to are just sugar-coating on the Communist 
pill, bait in the Communist trap. 

Q Do you think that perhaps those who are skep- 
tical about your work are skeptics because you have 
not yet brought out concrete cases of guilt, such as 
the Hiss case and others where juries have passed on 
them? 

A Well, of course, along that line there are people 
in this country today who stand up and say that Hiss 
isn’t guilty. You will always have such people. But, 
to answer your question, first of all, we have never 
put out an indictment of anybody and I have never 
made an expression of any final conclusion as to what 
had been proven by our investigation. The whole 
Committee has studiously avoided that. The public 
doesn’t know what the conclusion of the Committee 
is, if any, so how can anyone say he disagrees with the 
Committee’s conclusion. 

That brings us back to the very acute question as 
to whether we can avoid bringing out testimony that 
might hurt an innocent person. Obviously that ques- 
tion necessarily implies that the Committee knows in 
advance who is innocent. Of course, we don’t. In the 
light of what was just said now, I want to stress that 
we would rely on only testimony we thought had 
enough weight to be considered. Obviously, we can’t 
tell in advance what the whole body of testimony will 
ultimately prove any more than we can always be 
sure whether a witness is telling the truth. But we can 
and will weigh all the evidence carefully, and try to 
do it intelligently. 


Infiltration Methods 

Q Could you tell us the mechanical tie-in between 
the infiltration in an organization such as the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and our governmetal agencies? 

A I can give you a curbstone opinion from what I 
have seen of it. The IPR originally was an organiza- 
tion with laudable motives. It was taken over by Com- 
munist design and made a vehicle for attempted con- 
trol and conditioning of American thinking and Amer- 
ican policy with regard to the Far East. It was also 
used for espionage purposes to collect and channel 
information of interest or value to the Russian Com- 
munists. 

Q Was that during the war? 

A During the war and before the war. It has always 
been the thought of the Kremlin to control Asia. They 
have the same thought with reference to India today. 
They are going to use many of the same methods on 
India that they used on Asia, and they’re going to use 
some of the same people as much as they can. I take 
that as a fact, on the basis of information from a num- 
ber of sources. They always intended to get into Asia 
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and control it. They intended to either take Chiang 
over and make him their vassal or put him out of 
business. They couldn’t take him over, so they tried 
to put him out of business and are still trying. Now, 
getting back more directly to your question, the IPR 
appears to have been used as an agency by which 
America could be induced to further the Communist 
plan in Asia, or at least kept from interfering with it. 
That plan has been, to a certain extent, accomplished. 
Central Asia, continental China, is Communist today. 
You’ve got to come to the conclusion that today Com- 
munist China is the vassal of the Kremlin. There is 
no doubt in my mind at all as to that. 

Q Do you think that IPR had any influence in 
bringing that about? 

A That is a pretty hard question to answer. 

Q How could IPR influence that? 

A It could only act as a vehicle by which influence 
could be exerted. That is all. As an institution it acted 
only as a vehicle. But influence appears to have been 
exerted in many ways and in many fields by some of 
those in the Institute. 

Q There were other influences at work? 

A Yes. 

Q How do you mean that the role of the IPR was 
to condition opinion? 

A First of all, remember it was a laudable institu- 
tion to begin with. That being true, it attracted many 
fine people to it. Scholarly aspects were played up. 
The reputation of the organization as a research body 
was fostered and traded upon. Many persons in re- 
sponsible places, interested in Asia, were brought 
within its sphere of influence. The IPR was an influen- 
tial force, and the Communists appear to have used 
that influence as a vehicle for their work, in some cases 
at least. There were many innocent people in the 
organization, of course, and some dupes. 


Pressure on the Government 

Q What impact did all this influence have on the 
Department of State? Just how did they exert influ- 
ence on our Government? 

A One way they exerted influence on our Govern- 
ment was by getting their people, or people subject 
to their influence, into departments as much as pos- 
sible. The State Department was their principal aim 
and object, but other departments served their pur- 
pose as well, and, to be very frank with you, even the 
White House appears to have served a purpose. 

Q You mean employes in the White House? 

A Yes, individuals who were very, very close to 
President Roosevelt and who were sympathetic with 
the Communist line, whether or not they recognized 
it as such. I want to make an expression here of which 
I have become really convinced. It isn’t always the 
real Communist who belongs to the party and has 
had years of indoctrination in the party line—the kind 
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of fellow who used to carry a party card before they 
stopped issuing cards—that is the most dangerous 
individual. The greatest danger may be from the fel- 
low who-sympathizes with Communist ways and Com- 
munist plans and Communist ideas, whether he does 
so knowing that what he sympathizes with is Commu- 
nistic or whether he sympathizes with it in the belief 
that he is merely indulging in liberal thinking. Those 
can be very dangerous individuals, in my judgment, 
especially if they are in high and respected places. 
Q Dangerous in that they might become dupes? 
A Yes—might become or have become. 


Danger in Some ‘Liberals’ 

Q Then, the “liberal” is more dangerous than the 
Communist? 

A Well, I couldn’t go along with that because the 
word “‘liberal” has many meanings. I think that I am 
very much a liberal in that I want more freedom for 
the individual, more contentment for the individual, 
greater right of self-expression and self-determina- 
tion, less regimentation and restriction of the activities 
of the individual. So I can’t say yes to that. What I 
will say is that it isn’t always the Communist that is 
the most dangerous individual. Sometimes it’s the 
fellow who thinks along Communist lines, whether 
he admits it or not, and who has access to places of 
advantage. As an example of what I mean by that, 
the State Department is a place of advantage. 

Q Do you think that those people who are vehicles 
for the Communists are consciously so? 

A Not all. Many not. Many read literature of the 
Communists and don’t read it right. A person may 
think that it is wonderful, the real “liberal”? thing. Or 
he may get all his information on some important 
subject, or a controlling portion of it, from sources 
which are Communist-inspired or Communist-influ- 
enced or just plain Communist-slanted, without even 
knowing he is doing so. 

Q You said the IPR was originally a laudable in- 
stitution with laudable motives and, presumably, 
those who went in at the start had laudable motives. 
Are these people now branded as Communists? 

A No, I don’t think so; certainly not in my esti- 
mation. I wouldn’t even say that any of them would 
be harmed by the testimony. There are men in it to- 
day who don’t believe that it has been used the way 
it has. It’s a great deal like some labor unions in that 
respect. 

Q Doesn’t it come down to the fact that, if you 
haven't joined a lot of Communist-front organiza- 
tions and there’s nothing in your record that looks 
suspicious, you can be a member of a thing like the 
IPR and people will immediately exculpate you from 
blame, but if you’ve joined everything of that sort 
they begin to worry about whether you aren't a dan- 
gerous person? Is there something to that? 
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A Yes, there’s something in that. I’d like to add at 
this point that I think the vast majority of the people 
in this country who have opinions with regard to 
China have opinions which have been conditioned 
in some measure, and probably in a large measure, by 
Communist propaganda without their knowing it. 

The Communists have been working actively and 
intelligently since the early 1930s at least to condition 
thinking in this country with regard to China. Our 
policy isn’t made in a vacuum. People who write 
about China do so on one of two bases, either they’ve 
been there and write what they know or they write 
on the basis of research. Now, if you turn to research 
in this country, everywhere you run across books, 
pamphlets and studies which reflect the Communist 
viewpoint in greater or lesser degree. That is a tre- 
mendous accomplishment for the Communists, even 
though we know they have been working on it for 17 
years. Evidence before us indicates the IPR may 
derive a substantial share of the credit for that ac- 
complishment. 

Q What’s the simplest yardstick one could use on 
meeting a Communist for the first time? 

A He’ll probably start indoctrinating you, and he’ll 
try to do that by devious methods. Later on he may 
show his hand if he has come to think you are at all 
susceptible, that he can recruit you. If a man is con- 
stantly using Communist clichés, watch out for him; 
be sure he isn’t a big Communist spy. Really im- 
portant Communists, especially those engaged in 
espionage, cleverly avoid every appearance of active 
Communism, and, of course, that includes avoiding 
the use of Communist jargon. 


Where Influence Is Felt 

Q Has this infiltration gone on in all walks of 
life? For example, do you think there’s been infiltra- 
tion in the press? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q How about the churches? 

A Yes, all kinds of churches. 

Q How about educational institutions? 

A Yes, if you mean faculties. 

Q How about labor unions? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Do you think this is true of fraternal organiza- 
tions? 

A I can’t tell much about that. We haven't touched 
on that at all. 

Q How about the entertainment business? 

A Well, there are social groups that are built by 
the Communists. 

Q Have they infiltrated in groups like the movies? 

A Oh, they’ve been in the movies. 

Q What about nationality groups? 

A There are nationality groups in which there are 
Communists. As a matter of fact, the Communists 
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make a special effort to influence and use foreign- 
language groups in this country. They also make a 
special play for foreign-language newspapers, and, in 
fact, control many of them. 

Q How about the armed forces? 

A One hates to say anything there without having 
something pretty substantial. I think that there was 
an effort, but whether or not it has been successful I 
cannot say at this point. 


Loyalty Campaigns Fall Short? 

Q Do you think that the Government today is gen- 
erally infiltrated, or have the loyalty campaigns 
largely cleaned the Communists out? 

A I don’t think the loyalty program has done its 
work completely. I think there are Communist sym- 
pathizers today in several of the departments of our 
Government. 

Q Where do they center largely? 

A To my way of thinking they appear to a sub- 
stantial degree in the State Department, but they’re 
in other departments as well. Frequently, if they 
are moved out .of State or some other particular de- 
partment under threat of loyalty investigation or for 
some other reason, they move right into another de- 
partment or agency. 

Q Does your Committee have access to the FBI 
information on Communists? 

A Some of it. 

Q Do you have access to the FBI information on 
the IPR. 

A Some of it. 

Q Is it true that the FBI has made a thorough in- 
vestigation of all the IPR files? 

A I cannot speak for the FBI. They went through 
the IPR files, or at least some of them. We don’t have 
all the IPR files yet, and I don’t think the FBI has 
them either, or ever has had them all. I am not com- 
petent in making an expression on that because I 
don’t know what they have. 

Q Do you think it’s right for one branch of the 
Government to withhold information, with respect 
to situations that may be dangerous to our welfare, 
from another branch of the Government? 

A No, I do not. I have contended all the time, for 
instance, that the FBI files should be made available 
to the Committee of which I am chairman, where there 
is a loyalty issue or the national interest is otherwise 
involved. We can’t get the FBI files even in the case 
of a nominee for the federal judiciary. In a nomina- 
tion case, the best we can do in the way of getting the 
FBI files is that the chairman, and only he, is per- 
mitted to see the FBI files. We can’t get it to any 
other member of the Committee. Now that puts the 
chairman in a pretty tough spot sometimes. As an il- 
lustration, a nomination comes up for a judgeship or 
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a district attorney. I call for the FBI file. They deliver 
it to me and I go through it. I can make an expression 
to my Committee, respecting my evaluation of the in- 
formation in that file, but I can’t show them the file. 

Q Can you tell the Committee what the files con- 
tain? 

A Yes, I can tell the Committee what the files con- 
tain, but that puts it on the basis of my way of reading 
the files. I can’t copy the file and lay it before them. 
I have to summarize, generalize, evaluate. All the 
FBI does is go to one and another and ask what 
they think of Tom Smith and have you heard of this 
and did you ever hear that. 

Q And that makes no evaluation in itself? 

A No, it just gives those answers. In some places 
you don’t even know who made the answers. 

Q If they were to be made generally public couldn't 
that be very damaging to a lot of people? 

A True. 

Q Like the portions that came out in the Coplon 
trial. That seemed to damage a lot of people, this un- 
evaluated comment by neighbors? 

A Yes, but I haven’t in mind making any such mat- 
ters public. I contend that this Committee of mine, as 
it is working, is doing less harm in the way of damag- 
ing anybody unfairly than any Committee that I have 
known of. Our policy of taking a witness into execu- 
tive session and finding out what he knows and what 
he is going to testify works as a safety valve so that 
innocent people will not be harmed. 


Preserving the Government 

Q When you are fighting against a dangerous in- 
fluence like this, would you say that the damage that 
is done to the innocent people is incidental to the 
greater good? 

A I would approve that position if innocent people 
are, in fact, unavoidably damaged; though I don’t 
think any innocent bystanders are being run over by 
my Committee. To my mind the preservation of this 
Government is the all-important thing. That which 
threatens the preservation of this Government is the 
thing we’ve got to drive out. We may have to work 
our way through many forests yet to get at it. 

Q Do you think, then, that the preservation of the 
Government is threatened? 

A Unquestionably. It is threatened by the world 
Communist conspiracy. Whenever Communists come 
in here there is a threat, and they are coming in all 
the time. 

Q What knowledge do you have as to the condition 
of this country so far as actual spies are concerned? 
For example, Klaus Fuchs stole the secrets of the 
atomic bomb. Do you think that indicates a looseness 
on our part so far as spies are concerned? 

A Very much so. We gave him the opportunity to 
get the information. We gave the opportunity to 


Harry Gold and those fellows. It was through a 
laxity on our part that they were able to do their 
work so well. 

Q Do you think that they took advantage of that 
laxity on our part through any connivance on the 
part of officials? 

A No, I don’t think it’s connivance. I just can’t 
credit it to that. I’d rather say that it was carelessness 
in a way. 

Q Are all seven members of your Committee law- 
yers? 

A Yes. 

Q Then they are familiar with court procedure and 
rules of evidence and the importance of resolving in- 
nocence in favor of a man? 

A Yes. Senator Ferguson served on the bench in 
Michigan for quite a time. Senator Smith, of North 
Carolina, was the president of the American Bar 
Association, and is an outstanding lawyer. Senator 
O’Conor was the Governor of Maryland, and is a law- 
yer of experience and ability. I was at one time Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of my own State. Sena- 
tor Eastland is an able attorney. Senator Watkins was 
on the district bench in Utah. Senator Jenner, of In- 
diana, is a good lawyer. 


Youth No Excuse 

Q What do you think of the argument that’s made 
that a lot of these people who are now being accused 
of being Communists, and may really have been 
Communists, joined the party when they were young? 

A Some of them carried it on for more than a few 
years, and some of them are carrying it on now. A 
youthful error ratified in maturity is a mature error 
as well. And a Communist isn’t made less dangerous 
because he may happen to be emotionally or intel- 
lectually immature. 

Q What do you think of the argument that in the 
‘30s, when we recognized Russia, and during the war, 
when they became our allies, a lot of people felt about 
Russia like a lot of us today feel about England? 

A The wartime had its alliances. We were allied 
with Russia. We fully carried out our part of that alli- 
ance. That alliance was mostly give and very little 
get. But we were never an ally of the world Commu- 
nist conspiracy, even though the Kremlin used the 
friendship that we had accorded the Russian people 
during the war to come into this country and plant 
Communist spies and saboteurs and other agents and 
agencies. 

Q Wasn't there a good deal of suspicion during the 
war by our own Government about what the Commu- 
nists were doing? 

A There may have been, and should have been, but 
at that time we as a nation were blinded to the Com- 
munist threat and everything went by the board to 
win the war. 
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eesIS NOW THE MOST-HEARD VOICE ON EARTH 


Network radio began 25 years ago this 
month with the formation of the National 
Broadcasting Company. In its first years NBC 
attracted many advertisers because of the 
novelty and glamor of the new medium, but 
these advertisers stayed and increased their 


investment in NBC because they discovered 


our simple truism: 
People sell better than paper. 


In the last 25 years NBC has become the 
voice of the greatest names of this industrial 
era. Names like Cities Service, a continuous 
advertiser for the full 25 years; General 
Foods and General Mills, NBC clients for 24 
consecutive years; Firestone, beginning its 
24th consecutive year this month. 


We have no finer salestalk than this list 
of current NBC advertisers, everyone of whom 
has used the network continuously for 10 
years or more: 


American Tobacco Co. « The Bell Telephone 
System ¢ Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. * E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., Inc. * Kraft Foods Co. * Lever 
Bros. Co. * Lewis-Howe Co. « Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., Inc. * Miles Laboratories, Inc. * The Procter and 
Gamble Co. « The Pure Oil Co. « R. J. Reynolds Tobac- 
co Co. « Skelly Oil Co. * Standard Oil of California « 
Sterling Drug, Inc. * Sun Oil Co. * Whitehall Phar- 


macal Co. 


Yes, for 25 years people have been sell- 
ing better than paper on NBC. 


& 
NBC Radio Network a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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>> Real moves by U.S. and Russia toward disarmament are not to be expected. 

So long as Korean war goes on, it means more arming, not less. 

Inspection of armed strength by outsiders will be opposed by Soviet now as 
in the past. Stalin won't let United Nations inspectors count bombs in atomic 
Stockpile. It's doubtful if U.S. Congress would let them, either. 

Recent Truman remarks, saying Soviet agreements are not worth the paper 
they are written on, come back to haunt President's new disarmament proposal. 

Stalin idea is still for a one-third cut in land armies. This leaves him 
with a heavy advantage over Western Allies, handicapped by small land armies. 

Truman proposal, actually, is about the same as the one he put up to U.N. a 
year ago. This 1950 Truman plan was approved by U.N. Assembly, and referred to 
a committee. Same thing is likely to happen with Truman's 1951 proposal. 

Behind Truman proposal is a desire to get the jump on Russian propaganda at 
outset of U.N. meeting, convince Europeans U.S. final aim iS peace, not war. 

















>> Odds are heavily against any Truman-Stalin meeting anytime soon. In Paris 

it's understood that Winston Churchill doesn't really expect a meeting now. 
Meeting with Stalin is hardly possible while shooting continues in Korea. 

Truman is committed to meeting in Washington, if anyplace. Stalin almost never 
ventures outside of Russia. Preparations for meeting, even if one is agreed to, 
will take a couple of months. Diplomats want to be sure there is a chance of 
success before going ahead. Big fear is that top-level meeting might prove to 
be a flop, after all. Then, question would be: What's left but war? 








>> As London sees it, Winston Churchill is meeting Britain's economic crisis 
by putting on a great tightrope act. London thinks he may pull it off, too. 

The Churchill act--import cuts, credit restrictions--is an effort to reach 
three difficult goals simultaneously. One goal is to restore confidence in the 
pound, stop a speculative drain on reserves. Second goal is to convince the 
U.S. Congress that Britain's crisis is real, that Churchill is doing something 
about it, and that it's to the interest of the U.S. to help in a big way. Third 
goal is to do enough to check crisis, but not so much as to lose voters' Support. 








>> Churchill is proceeding cautiously, moving a step at a time. 

Import cuts mean less meat for a meat-hungry people, but leave food ration 
as a whole about where it has been. Cuts may be as deep as people would stand 
at this time, eSpecially in view of Britain's coal shortage and cold homes. 

Credit restriction, raising Bank of England's interest rate to 2 1/2 per 
cent, is probably just a first step. Further rate increases may follow as 
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needed. As it is, this is the first change in the Bank's rate since 1939. 
Trend is slowly but surely toward more private enterprise, less Socialism, 
under Churchill. One sign is the order permitting private trade to get back 
into lumber-importing business once more. Controls on business will be lifted 
when and as Conservatives think they can do it. But it won't happen overnight. 








>> Sudden, sharp deflation is not in the Churchill program. Labor unions, for 
one thing, would protest violently, fearing unemployment, reviving all the old 
gripes against the Tories. Churchill can't risk that. Prospect is he'll con- 
tinue to move cautiously, and rely heavily on U.S. to bail Britain out again. 


>> All the talk in the U.S. about Gen. Dwight Eisenhower as a presidential 
candidate is giving Western Europe the jitters. This is why: 

Rearming is badly behind schedule in Western Europe. U.S. arms shipments 
are lagging. Rearmament is getting hard to sell to European voters with living 
costs going up. Army of Europe is still just on paper. Chances are no better 
than 50-50 that French and West German parliaments will finally approve it. 

On top of all this.....If Eisenhower leaves Europe, with European defense 
still far from ready, who'll hold the defense machinery together? 

Eisenhower prestige in Europe is extraordinary. Question is whether any 
successor would have enough prestige or political experience to do the job. 

Question for Eisenhower, as his European admirers see it, is how long he j 
should stay on the job in Europe. If he quits soon, chances are his leaving 
will set back West European defense substantially. If he doesn't quit soon, his 
chance of getting a presidential nomination may fade away. 

Europeans are almost as much interested in the answer as Americans. 


























>> No letup in the Middle East. More trouble, not less, is the outlook. 
Irag may be next. Idea here, as in Egypt and Iran, is to kick Britain out. 
Two British air bases, as well as oil, are at stake. Syria is in governmental 
crisis, wavering between sympathy for Egypt and lure of West's defense offers. 
Iran deal is hung up by U.S.-British differences. British still shy away from ‘ 
deal with Mossadegh. In Egypt, mobs are the danger. They may get out of hand. 


>> In Bonn, basic facts involved in a West German army shape up this way: 

Volunteer army is not being considered. German officials think volunteers 
would be wrong type--jobless, unreliable yet very expensive. 

Draft army on U.S. lines is preferred. U.S. Selective Service is the idea. 

18-year-olds in West Germany in 1952 will number about 400,000. Of these, 
doctors figure 35 to 40 per cent will be ineligible on physical or mental 
grounds. This compares with 10 to 20 per cent ineligibility during the war. 

Draftees from eligible 18-year-olds would then be just about enough for a 
West German army of 250,000, the size generally figured on. 

Lieutenants for this army will have to be newly trained. Wartime officers 
of this grade are now too old. Captains will be drawn from those who became 
officers during the Hitler regime. Colonels, about 100 of them, might date back 
to 1933, before Hitler got hold of the Army. Generals required will be 30 or 
40. Most of them might date back to the Weimar Republic, before Hitler. | 

Cost of German army is a sticking point. Germans expect U.S. to help out. 

Earliest date German army can be ready is end of 1953. 
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Credit cards build repeat business 
for the oil companies who issue them. 
And it’s easy to understand why— 













Origina! 
sales tickets 
are microfilmed 
...and sent out with bill, 


A photograph costs less than an extra carbon copy 


Recordak microfilming enables the oil companies to save 
money on their sales books—only three tickets are needed 
now— 


One carbon copy goes to the customer when he makes his 
purchase; the other is kept by the dealer; and the original 
handwritten record is forwarded to the oil company .. . 
where it is microfilmed. Then, it is sent out to 
the customer with the bill—which is merely 
the total figure of the enclosed tickets. 


Thus, Recordak microfilming eliminates the 
extra carbon copies which formerly were in- 
corporated in sales books to provide the per- 
manent home-office records—and which 
actually cost more than the microfilm copies. 


And here is how costs are cut further: Clerks no longer 
handle two paper records for every purchase made in the 
field—which saves hours every day. Also, protection is 
greatly increased, for the photographically accurate and 
complete Recordak microfilm records won’t smudge . . . 












Customer 
merely signs sales 
ticket... no delay. 








They’re such a convenience for the motorist—when touring, especially. 
one} 8. esp : 
No need to carry extra cash—just pull into any company station . . . show 
your card .. . and sign the carbon-type sales ticket. 


work better 


While the credit-card system is a “business natural” . . . it necessarily 
increases home-office costs—dealers must be supplied with sales 
books . . . customers must be billed . . . records must be kept. 


But, today, leading oil companies are cutting these costs—and 
realizing greater profits—with Recordak microfilming. 


and can’t be altered without detection. And, they can be 
filed in just 1% of the space previously required—ready for 
immediate review in a Recordak Film Reader. 


It will pay you to write for a free copy of “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It gives outlines of varied 
systems’ short cuts made possible by Recordak micro- 
filming—also details on the complete line of Recordak 
Microfilmers now offered on an 
attractive purchase or rental basis. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 
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More Filching, Counterfeiting, Embezzlement | * 

A breakdown of morals, ap- 
parent in some parts of Govern- at 
ment, is tending to show up in _ 

3 
other areas as well. 

Stores are bothered by a sharp ct 
uptrend in shoplifting. Banks 
notice a rise in writing of bad psi 
checks. There is more counter- 4 . 

nee . im to 
feiting. Embezzlement is a more L 
common practice. | jo 

. . @ 4) 

With money flying around, rr 
with no particular standards of j cr 
honesty being stressed, there’s a a yc 

: poe F 
new laxity in moral attitudes ' F ti 
that seems nation-wide. > \ ae pbc 

r ~~. qu 

In one small area around Pitts- — bw — = th 
burgh, Pa., seven banks have been in SHOPLIFTING IS A GROWING EVIL Se 
trouble in recent months because “The other fellow is getting his—why shouldn't 1?” an 
bank officers embezzled funds. One m 
embezzler went so far as to buy the agents find that forgery, auto thefts, From one end of the country to the — 
bank he headed with money stolen counterfeiting are on the increase. other, therefore, there are signs that 
from the bank itself. Bribes are used to buy off a health in- moral attitudes are becoming warped, . 

Filching of groceries and meats from  spector or draft-board employe, as well that ethical standards no longer are t 
store shelves is reported by food-com- as the police. Lawyers here and there what they once were. W 
pany executives to be increasing steadi- are accused of shady “influence” deals; A letdown from war, the effects of in- 
ly. “Padding” of damage claims is worry- doctors are accused of selling babies inflation and heavy spending, a what’s- ha 
ing insurance companies and driving up a black market. Crime in general is grow-__ the-use_ feeling among young people pe 
premium rates. FBI and Secret Service ing faster than the population. who see little ahead but uncertainty and in 

military service, all seem to contribute. a 
gs ots 3 Search is on for a good time, for an easy ies 
oe f , / way to pick up a dollar, Everywhere are th 
i ' / indications that people are adopting the “a 
idea that “the other fellow is getting ste 

his—why shouldn’t I?” 

These, at least, are some of the con- m: 
clusions that are being drawn from what sp 
is happening in the U.S. today. Some otf th 
those sizing up the trends insist, too, sin 
that laxity in Government—evidence of 00 
a lack of strict morality and honesty on the 
the part of some public officials—is seep- 
ing through all levels of society. ha 

Thus there is broad-scale cheating on the 
tax payments. There are scandals among fir 
tax collectors and in the Reconstruction Bu 
Finance Corporation, favors and_ fees as 
for those who know the right people, 19 
even evidences of corruption reaching 19. 
into Congress and the military, And the say 
facts point toward increasing dishonesty es 
outside the Government. sel 

—Wide World Check “kiting’’ and forgery, for ‘ 
MORE COUNTERFEIT MONEY IS TURNING UP example, are expanding from coast to gro 
...a startling jump of 2,000 per cent since the war coast. Southern California, at the mo- Ne 
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ment, is reported to be one of the worst 
spots. But a department store in San 
Francisco, another in Washington also 
note more bad checks. A group of banks 
in the Philadelphia area, which formerly 
intercepted three to five worthless checks 
a day, now stops around 80. 

The American Bankers Association 
estimates that forgery is costing about 20 
million dollars a vear, with total losses 
at least double those of a war year such 
as 1942. Other estimates go as high as 
300 million dollars. 

Possibly more U.S. Government 
checks are forged than any other kind. 
These checks go out regularly, to pay 
Social Security benefits, veterans’ pen- 
sions, tax rebates. Thieves often trail 
mailmen from apartment to apartment 
to loot mailboxes of the, Treasury checks. 

The U.S. Secret Service finds that the 
job of combating these professionals is 
4] per cent bigger today than at the 
close of the war. It has managed to in- 
crease arrests by nearly a third, but the 
check stealing keeps rising. 

Counterfeiting has jumped a star- 
tling 2,000 per cent, from $57,602 of 
bogus money seized in the first three 
quarters of 1945 to $1,245,202 in the first 
three quarters of 1951. Here again the 
Secret Service has stepped up arrests, 
and snatched most of the counterfeit 
money before it could be passed. 

Embezzlement in banks, rising at 
what the FBI describes as an “alarming” 
pace, is up nearly 9 per cent in the first 
eight months of this year. The trend 
shows up most in Illinois, Michigan, 
West Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania. 

In the Pittsburgh area alone, the FBI 
has broken 11 major embezzlement 
cases in seven banks and one credit un- 
ion since September, 1950. The credit 
union is in Pittsburgh, the banks in 
smaller communities scattered around 
the city. Thirteén persons, and another 
who committed suicide, are accused of 
stealing more than 3.5 million dollars. 

Much of the money went for stock- 
market gambling, slot machines, oil-well 
speculation, high living and liquor. But 
the president of a bank at New Ken- 
sington, Pa., charged with taking $600,- 
000, invested enough in stock to become 
the controlling stockholder in the bank. 

Bank embezzlements, nation-wide, 
have gone up steadily every year since 
the war and still are going up. In the 
first eight months of 1951, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation handled nearly 
as many embezzlement cases as in all of 
1950 and nearly twice as many as in 
1946. J, Edgar Hoover, FBI Director, 
says the basic trouble is “a lack of moral 
responsibility which has manifested _it- 
self in many walks of life today.” 

Shoplifting, like embezzlement, is a 
growing evil throughout the country, 
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The name to watch in chemicals 





ORONITE 
| CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 











In your daily life—the suit of clothes you wear, the brilliant, long-lasting 
finish on your refrigerator, the oil in the family car, the adhesive tape in 
| your medicine cabinet, the detergent for your dishes, the plastic hose for 
| your garden, the fresh clean fruits and vegetables you buy in modern pack- 
ages, the new improved paints for your home and office—these are some 
of the products benefiting from chemicals mass-produced by Oronite. 


Versatile but unseen Oronite chemicals are silent partners in many, many 
industries — making products and processes better, more competitive. 


| Perhaps one of our present Oronite chemicals would prove profitable 
. to you in improving a product or process. Perhaps we could place a 
chemical you need in mass production. Why not talk it over with us? 





And many other industries will profit from future Oronite chemicals. 


2208 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAW FRANCISCO 4, CALIF STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CA 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, MEW YORK 20, WY. 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, | 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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WESTERN 






Wick 


Made a Big Truck ‘Tick’ 


A small piece of 
Western Felt the size 
of a cigarette lighter made 
a truck engine efficient. Rocker arms 
ran too hot. Western Felt engineers 
were appealed to and soon solved 

this lubrication problem. It’s a typical 
example of the ever-increasing contribu- 
tion of felt, in making products better. 


WHY FELT IS SO USEFUL 
IN SO MANY INDUSTRIES 
There are over a thousand kinds of felt. 


More than a hundred different 
industries use it today. Western Felt is 





available in so many densities and 
qualities it is easily designed into 


almost any product. Felt is totally | 
unlike any other soft material in | 


retaining its original properties. It is 
unaffected by temperature variations— 
does not fray or ravel. It can be die-cut, 
punched, skived. It accepts chemical 
treatment for repelling oil, acid and 
water. Among its endless functions are 
carrying lubrication, sealing, filtering, 
cushioning vibration and shock and for 
insulation. Long a basic component in 
footwear and clothing, it is rapidly 
gaining popularity for adornment of 
womens’ apparel and the home. 


CONSIDER WESTERN FELT 





FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 





This truly remarkable material is 
constantly improving products for | 
others. Perhaps it can do so for yours 
—better, cheaper. Investigate felt! Ask 
Western Felt engineers for cooperation. 
Their expert knowledge of what felt 
can do is always at your disposal. 


we, 


4035-4117 Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 23, Illinois WORKS 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


MANUFACTURERS AND CUTTERS OF WOOL FELTS 
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and in all kinds of stores—food, drug, 
department, variety, hardware, clothing. 

In New York, the number of persons 
caught stealing in stores is reported to 
be at least 30 per cent higher than in 
1940. One variety-store chain finds that 
pilferage losses run 2.5 to 3 per cent of 
sales in New York and Chicago. 

A food-company official discovers that 
shoplifters have a weakness for Canadian 
bacon and luncheon meat. One large 
food chain detected 906 shoplifting 
cases in four months in a small group of 
its stores. Five out of six of the pilferers 
were women. Many were in the upper 
income classes. Few were needy. 

This chain reports that losses on gro- 
ceries and produce, from _ inventory 
shortages and pilferage, now are almost 





New York, San Francisco and many 
other cities report a swelling volume of 
complaints directed at fraudulent ad. 
vertising and failure of merchants to de. 
liver what was promised. The San Fran. 
cisco Bureau, swamped by complaints. 
had to disconnect some telephones and 
concentrate on the worst abuses. 

A leading credit-rating agency, more. 


over, notes an increasing proportion of 
business failures due to fraud. Bonding 
companies, too, report that they are pay. 


ing out more money now to make good 
on defalcations of bonded officers and 
employes of business firms. 

Crime as a whole keeps gaining 
steadily in the nation. Whereas the 
population has risen 14.3 per cent since 
1940, major crimes have jumped 18 per 


—Black Star 


CRIME AS A WHOLE KEEPS GAINING STEADILY 
... a widespread weakening of the American moral fiber? 


double the 1949 rate. Losses on meat 
are up “very substantially.’ 
Steamship companies are up against 
a wave of stealing in all U.S. ports. 
They put the volume of theft on the 
piers at 50 per cent above that for last 
year—at around 20 million dollars an- 
nually in New York City alone. 
Fraudulent damage claims are 
becoming a very real problem for com- 
panies that write liability-insurance poli- 
cies. Companies often settle small claims 
without the expense of checking and 
challenging them, and thus have no ac- 
curate count on the extent of cheating. 
However, padded claims, plus high- 
er repair bills and more liberal damage 
awards by courts, have helped push up 
the cost of liability insurance for car own- 
ers about 10 per cent in recent months. 
Businessmen as well as customers 
sometimes turn out to be something less 
than honest. Better Business Bureaus in 


cent—to nearly 1.8 million offenses a 
year. In the first half of this year there 
was a 5 per cent increase, over the first 
six months of 1950. Crime in rural areas 
is increasing more rapidly than in the 
cities. Auto thefts, down after the war, 
now are starting upward again. 

Only here and there does a trend ap- 
pear that offers some hope that things 
may improve. Department stores notice 
that, in general, people are more honest 
about bringing back used or damaged 
items for refunds or exchange. Juvenile 
delinquency, expanding on the West 
Coast, where population is increasing 
sharply, seems to be falling off in the 
country as a whole. 

All in all, however, the evidence 
points to a widespread weakening of 
the American moral fiber. The ae 
decay that has appeared at the top, i 
parts of Government, seems to be st 
as noticeable throughout the nation. 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS « SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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LD. ctor, * 


The best man to-answer this question 





is, of course, your family physician. We suggest 
that you ask him the next time 
you pay him a visit. 











what is a 


“Nutritional Time Bomb” is science’s 
dramatic name for an equally dramatic 
discovery about diet...the discovery 
that injuries caused by mistakes in 
diet may not reveal themselves until 
years later. 

Like actual time bombs, these in- 
juries remain hidden and unrecog- 
nized, exploding into symptoms 
when it is too late to do anything 
about them. Thus, the dietary wrongs 
of childhood may be visited upon 
the adult. 

Such scourges of later life as tooth 
decay, goiter, high blood pressure, 
heart disease, anemia and hardening 
of the arteries are not necessarily 
caused by present diet faults. They 
may be the delayed effects of earlier 
injury, where a dietary deficiency 
has existed too long. 

A sound child body—the founda- 


ld like to know... 


NUTRITIONAL TIME BOMB °?” 


tion of a sound adult body—must 
be built from the food that goes 
into it. The true effect of a mother’s 
care during childhood has only begun 
to be understood. And, since eating 
habits are formed in childhood, the 
conscientious parent can do much 
to insure the child against later pen- 
alties of wrong eating. 


The protective foods should be used 
generously in the daily diet. Impor- 
tant among these are bananas—long 
prescribed by doctors as oneof the first 
solid foods for infants. Bananas have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins 
and minerals, and are distinctly be- 
neficent in their action upon the di- 
gestive tract. Because of the many 
appetizing ways in which bananas 
can be served, as well as because of 
their nutritional value, they are now 


being more widely used than ever. 


FOR HEALTH, EAT AND ENJOY A PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE “RIGHT” FOODS 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 





Keeping todays little schoolhouse 
out of the Red! 


It takes a heap of taxes to educate a kid. 
Schools, teachers, books and buses run into a 
lot of money. As a taxpayer, you'll be inter- 
ested to know that the railroads pick up the 
school tax bill for 750,000 young Americans. 

And in addition to sending three-quarters of 
a million children to school every year, railroad 
taxes do a lot more. Parks, fire and police de- 
partments, sewage disposal—name a public 
project, and railroad taxes helped pay for it! 
Your community benefits right now from taxes 


paid by the railroads. 


Fair Play for You —and America’s Railroads 


AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 


And there’s another fact about the railroads 
which is even more important to you, as a 


taxpayer. The railroads pay their own way in 





every way. They pay every nickel of the cost 
of everything they use. What’s so extraordinary 
about this? Just that it’s true of no other form 
of public transportation! All the others depend 
on your tax dollars for support. 


The railroads pay their own way in every way. 





They pay a billion dollars in taxes besides. 
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How U.S. Has Rocked the Gamblers 


Panic is on in the gambling 
business. Normal risks are pushed 
sky-high under the new tax law. 

Bookmakers are closing out, 
rather than register as taxpayers. 
Conversion to high-stake dice 
and card games is not taking 
hold. Demand for this type of 
business is limited. 

Result: a time of uncertainty 
for all gambling operators. 


Sudden, paralyzing depression has 
hit one of the country’s biggest busi- 
nesses, and no one in that business 
seems to know what to do about it. 

From one end of the country to the 
other, the gambling fraternity is in 
something of a panic. Employment is 
down. Bets aren’t being taken on any 
large scale. The whole system of com- 
munications on which big-time gam- 
bling is built is broken down. Customers 
with money to bet, find that they have 
trouble placing their bets. Business, 
struck by a new tax law with strange 
and widespread implications, is on the 
rocks, . 

What happened to cause this appar- 
ent collapse of a_ thriving business, 
where the “take” had run into billions 
yearly, is shown in the chart on this page. 

Gamblers, to comply with the new 
law, merely have to register, buy a $50 
gambling-tax stamp, name their associ- 
ates, keep records, and pay a 10 per 
cent tax on their gross take. Gambling, 
however, in forms other than legalized 
betting at race tracks, is banned by State 
law everywhere except in Nevada. So 
both management and labor in the gam- 
bling business find themselves faced with 
jail terms if they register to pay the tax, 
and severe penalties including jail terms 
if they fail to register and pay the tax. 
Fines can total as much as $25,000 for 
disregarding the law plus a fine equal 
to the amount of back tax owed. As 
a result, shutdowns are occurring all up 
and down the line and consternation 
reigns, 

Big and little operators are affected 
alike. Local monopolies provide no 
hedge against the all-pervading depres- 
sion. Size is a handicap, if anything. No 
One appears safe. In San Francisco, for 


Betting Slows, Many Bookmakers Quitting 


to obey the new tax law: 


publicly as a professional gam- 
, bler, bookmaker or runner, whether he operates le- 
\ XT gally or illegally. 





for whom he is taking bets, together 





those taking bets for him or — 
on his behalf, if he is a bookmaker. This includes 
home and business addresses. 





of all bets placed, this record 
to be made available to law-enforcing authorities. 





; prominently in his 
principal place of business. That special stamp costs 
$50 a year. 





+ 


on his gross business to law- 
enforcing authorities, whether or not this business is 
against the law locally. 








PENALTY: | 


take these steps, he 
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BEVEL GEAR FOR TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 





TELEPHONE PARTS 
Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. 


When you underline 


LONG, HARD ff 
SERVICE 


. . . here’s why custom 
molders suggest DUREZ 





IRONER WORK-COUNTER 


lronrite lroner Co. 





CHAIN DRIVE COUPLING 
VER 
Morse Chain Co. 





This is an invitation to consider using plastics 
for applications you may have thought of as too 
tough for these materials. 

If the products or cOmponents you make 
must withstand the destructive effect of impact, 
tortion, heat, cold, grease, oils, acids, alkalies, 
or electrical current, Durez phenolics should fit 
profitably into your plans. These characteristics 
are available in outstanding degree among the 
more than 300 Durez molding compounds. | 

We have developed phenolic compounds that | 
extend the economies of the molding process 
into many fields of manufacture for rugged serv- 
ice. Economies measurable in faster produc- 
tion, in elimination of machining, assembly, | 
and finishing operations, and in reduced rejec- 
tion rates, are being won without sacrificmg | 
performance. 

It will pay you to talk with a custom molder 
regularly before product plans become ‘ 
He will bring engineering background, modern 
production facilities, and knowledge of plastics 
to your problems. For further information and 
assistance, our field staff is at your service. 


2° 


‘set. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durex. Plastics News’? will keep 
you informed on industry ’susesof Durex. Write, on 
office letterhead, to Durex Plastics & Chemicals, | 
Inc., 911 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 








PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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example, operators of the Allied Lottery 
—a $100,000 business—have _ publicly 
quit. In New York, a “tremendous drop” 
in the number of gambling operators is 
reported. In Miami, 1,000 of the new tax 
forms were mailed out to known gam- 
blers after no one asked for the forms, 
needed to stay in business without vio- 
lating U.S. law. In Los Angeles, onlv 
six out of 10,000 known bookmakers ap- 
plied for the tax stamp when the new 
law went into effect. Even in Nevada, 
where gambling is legal, 22 of the 24 
State-licensed gambling operators shut 
down. Thousands of “bookies” have quit, 
at least temporarily. Some have even 
“gone legitimate,” and gotten other jobs. 

Some cities, where gambling is cen- 
tralized, are hit harder, than others. 
Findings of recent racket investigations 
indicate that the greatest center of gam- 
bling has been Chicago. Gamblers in 
New York City, better publicized, are 
less numerous than in Chicago, although 
they outnumber those in, say, Boston by 
2 to 1. There are more gamblers in IIli- 
nois, in Ohio, or in Indiana, than in all 
of New York State. Miami and Los An- 
geles are close behind New York. So is the 
area around New Orleans. Nearly every 
city, however, is affected to some extent. 

Under the new law, as gamblers see 
it, there are four courses they can fol- 
low: 

They can comply.with the law. But 
this could mean almost automatic arrest 
by local or State police as soon as the 
gamblers register, so only a handful who 
can afford high-priced protection or 
want to take a long-shot chance plan to 
follow that course. 

They can close up and hope that a 
court test, already planned in a Wash- 
ington, D.C., court, might knock out the 
new tax. Most gamblers are doing this, 
at least for the time being. The hope is 
that the law will be declared unconsti- 
tutional because it forces those who 
comply with it to incriminate them- 
selves. Odds are, however, that the court 
fight will be long, the outcome doubtful. 

They can go underground much 
farther and build up a system compar- 
able to that of prohibition days, with 
betting on a bootleg basis. This is cer- 
tain to be tried, but the risks of tangling 
with Treasury officers is great and will 
grow greater as the number of such ofh- 
cers is expanded. Evidence of gambling, 
uncovered years later, will be enough to 
warrant a penitentiary term and penal- 
ties which could total up to $25,000 plus 
twice the amount of tax owed. 

They can shift operations to card 
games, dice games, roulette or other 
forms of gambling not covered by the 
new federal law. As a rule of thumb, the 
law excludes gambling operations that 
are carried on entirely within one room 


and do not involve outside influences 
such as horse races, elections or sports 
events. 

This shift to untaxed forms of gam- 
bling already has begun on a small scale. 
In California particularly, ex-bookies 
are switching to high-stake dice and 
card games to keep up their standard of 
living. But the demand for this service 
is thought to be strictly limited. There 
are just not as many customers for a 
floating crap game as there are for a 
numbers racket, in which anyone with a 
spare dime or quarter can phone in a bet 
and hope for large returns. The gam- 
bling industry, as a result, is not. ex- 
pected to convert to such operations to 
any large degree. 

Which course will be followed by 
most of the hard-hit gambling operators 
will depend largely on how effectively 

















—Burck in the Chicago Sun & Times 


‘DA SECOND ARM IS FER 
DA TAX COLLECTOR, BOSS’ 





the new tax law is enforced, and how 
much co-operation is given by local po- 
lice officials. For example: 

If local police co-operate, many gam- 
blers will find that they can comply with 
the federal tax law and register without 
facing arrest. That has happened before. 
In Mississippi, for instance, the sale of 
liquor is illegal but there is a 10 per cent 
tax on all illegal liquor sold. Bootleggers 
there find that the local police co-operate 
to the extent that a million dollars in 
liquor taxes is collected each year from 
illegal sales permitted. 

Even with a promise of local police 
co-operation, however, the hazards of 
complying with the new law are great. 
The hitch is in the requirement for all 
gamblers to register and keep records. 
Any reform movement would find a 
ready-made case against local gamblers, 
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documented by facts and figures of il- 
legal operations admitted by the gam- 
blers themselves. These documents, 
moreover, cannot be hidden or “bought,” 
as they are available by law to local 
officials. 

If enforcement of the federal tax law 
is lax, gamblers believe they will have a 
better chance for a quick comeback. In 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, for example, 
bookies now are operating on the theory 
that rigid enforcement cannot be car- 
ried out and the tax law can be ig- 
nored with safety. Real enforcement, 
the Treasury Department admits, will 
be difficult and will require several 
thousand more federal agents to do the 
job. 

But even partial enforcement of the 
tax law will greatly increase the hazards 
and costs of trying to ignore it. In New 
York, the Internal Revenue Bureau has 
assigned an agent to each of the five 
“gambler” courts and each time city po- 
lice bring in a gambler he is to be served 
with a notice of failure to register. This 
alone can mean a $5,000 fine in addition 
to city penalties. Double penalties, in 
other words, face each bookie or runner 
arrested by local police, as 12,361 were 
in New York in the past vear. 

Full-scale enforcement of the tax law, 
however, is to be tried. Treasury De- 
partment now is planning to add 4,000 
men to its nation-wide staff for that pur- 
pose, subject to approval by Congress. 
Cost is estimated at about 34 millions, 
but fines collected are expected to cover 
this overhead even if the tax itself vields 
little revenue. This means that several 
hundred federal agents will operate in 
every large city, with dozens in each 
small city as well. That’s the prospect 
sometime after Congress reconvenes in 
January. 

In the face of this, the ingenuity of 
the gambling industry and its extensive 
legal talent is being sorely tried. Tech- 
niques of prohibition days are being re- 
examined, but with little hope of restor- 
ing business to the high levels of the past. 

Conversion to other, more legal, lines 
is being discussed widely, with many éx- 
bookies now buying into hat-cleaning 
firms, filling stations, other fields. At 
least one is converting his betting busi- 
ness into a messenger service, taking 
bets for his customers to a race track and 
putting the money on legal parimutuel 
machines. Hundreds have simply ap- 
plied for unemployment compensation 
and are waiting to see how pending 
court tests come out. 

Outlook for the industry, as a result, 
is bleak all up and down the line. Only 
a legal upset, new miracle techniques, 
or a new product not covered by the tax 
law can prevent permanent depression 
as far as the gamblers can see it now. 
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People of the Week 


Big Guns of Southern Revolt: Strategist Byrnes, 
Organizer Byrd, Canny Russell, Careful George 


A Southern Democratic revolt strongly 
threatens to defeat President Truman if 
he runs again. The leaders of this rebel- 
lion, an influential group, hold what 
many consider enough raw power to 
block the President’s re-election. And 
they are implacably determined that he 
shall be beaten. 

The outspoken leaders of this “stop 
Truman” movement are: 
> Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, 
the party leader in his own important 
State and a man much respected in con- 
servative circles throughout the South. 
Mr. Byrd is calling for advance organi- 
zation to prevent a Truman third term. 
> Governor James F. Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, whom Southerners consider an 
elder statesman after his many years in 
House and Senate, service on the Supreme 
Court and a troubled period as Mr. Tru- 
man’s Secretary of State. Governor Byrnes 
emphatically seconds Mr. Byrd’s plea. 

There are others who, although less 
vocal now, are ready to join vigorously 
in the anti-Truman campaign, if and 
when it becomes apparent that the Presi- 
dent will run. They include: 
> Senator Richard B. Russell, of Geor- 
gia, a shrewd politician who acts as floor 
leader for the South when regional issues 
are before the Senate. He received 263 
(of 1,234) votes for the Democratic 


presidential nomination in opposition to 
Mr. Truman at the 1948 convention. 

> Senator Walter F. George, also of 
cautious, 


Georgia, conservative chair- 
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man of the Senate’s tax-writing Finance 
Committee, and long at odds with both 
the Roosevelt and Truman regimes. 

Reports from all sections of the South 
show bitter opposition to Mr. Truman. His 
civil-rights program is deeply resented. 
There is criticism of high taxing and spend- 
ing rates, of the “welfare state” philos- 
ophy, of accumulation of power in Wash- 
ington at the expense of States’ rights. 

In most Southern States, political 
leaders and business groups are intent 
upon using this sentiment as a lever for 
retiring Mr. Truman. The movement is 
being organized by influential and estab- 
lished Democrats throughout the South. 
It is all quite different from the States’ 
Rights campaign of 1948. 

The States’ Righters were a splinter 
party. Their leaders were unknowns. 
The men who are sparking the new anti- 
Truman move went unenthusiastically 
along with the regular Democratic Party, 
many of them believing Mr. Truman 
would be beaten anyway. And yet the 
States’ Righters deprived Mr. Truman of 
39 electoral votes in five States—Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. 

Senator Byrd points out that, if two 
more Southern States had broken away 
from Truman, he would have been de- 
feated,; or the election would have been 
thrown into the House of Representatives, 
where, with each State casting one vote, 
the South has a far greater proportional 
strength than in the electoral college. 





BYRNES OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Virginia Senator sees the South 
as holding a decisive balance of power 
in Congress, in the electoral college and. 
under certain conditions, in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. Exercising 
that power in 1952, all the Southem 
leaders agree, requires organization and 
a fluid program, one that can meet events 
as they occur. 

The program. The first effort of the 
Southerners is to confront Mr. Truman 
with an opposition so forbidding that he 
will decide to retire. In the President's 
final decision to run or not, the Southern 
rebellion could be a controlling factor, 

But, if Mr. Truman seeks re-election, 
next years Democratic National Con- 
vention would be turned into one of the 
bitterest intraparty battles in history, 
The embattled Southerners would de- 
mand, but not get, a restoration of the 
old two-thirds nominating rule—which 
once gave them a virtual veto on the 
selection of a candidate—and a modifi- 
cation of the party’s civil-rights policy, 
The South would back a Southerner for 
the nomination, and lose. 

Then the Southerners, after a conven- 
tion of their own, might put their own 
presidential candidate on the ballots of 
the Southern States. If this is done, it is 
felt that Mr. Truman could not win, that 
the most he could expect would be a 
decision by the House. 

In such a House decision the South, 
with 11 votes or perhaps a few more out 
of 48, would be in a strong bargaining 
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position. By dickering with Republican 
or mixed delegations from the Border 
States, they might even put their own 
man across. In any event, Mr. Truman 
would be beaten. 

Or if Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
highly popular in the South, should be 
the Republican nominee, the Southern- 
ers might give him their tacit endorse- 
ment or even place him at the head of 
their ticket. The Southern leaders gen- 
erally believe that, with or without their 
help, the General would take several 
Southern States. 

All these techniques, or variations and 
combinations of them, could be appred 
if Mr. Truman should withdraw in fa- 
vor of a candidate unacceptable to the 
South. That is why the Southern leaders 
are avoiding static planning, waiting to 
see what happens. As these men fit into 
the situation individually: 

Senator Byrd, some of his friends say, 
may have presidential ambitions of his 
own. At 64, he has been in the Senate 
since 1933, and feels that he is accom- 
plishing little there. For years he has 
been expounding economy, but federal 
spending goes up and up. He has fought 
the New Deal and Fair Deal at almost 
every turn, constantly denouncing what 
he considers an approach to Socialism. 

Mr. Byrd is the son of a historic Vir- 
ginia family, a man of wealth, and a 
former Governor of his State. He also 
is the undisputed ruler of Virginia’s 
highly successful Democratic organiza- 
tion. Governor Byrnes has proposed that 
Mr. Byrd or Mr. Russell be the presiden- 
tial nominee of the Southerners. Mr. 
Byrd comes up for re-election to the 
Senate next year and would be a cinch 
to win, if he runs. Or he could run for 
both Presidency and Senate. 

Governor Byrnes and President Tru- 
man have been feuding bitterly for sev- 
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British Columbia, Canada’s most 
Westerly Province, is rich in 
natural wealth, both developed 
and undeveloped. The history of 
primary production in Forestry, 
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Russell ready to act 
if the President runs... . 


eral years. Mr. Byrnes was Secretary of 
State from mid-1945 to early 1947. The 
President eased him out when it was de- 
cided to get a little tougher with Rus- 
sia. Later the President is said to have 
asserted Mr. Byrnes was a “miserable 
failure” in the Cabinet. These things 
hardly have been forgotten. 

Governor Byrnes, now 72, is the grand 
strategist of the Southern revolt. He is an 
old and astute hand at politics, knows 
intimately most of the leading men on 
the political scene. He is expected to 
manage the affairs of the Southerners at 
next year’s Convention, with the active 
assistance of Senator Russell. 

Senator Russell, 54, is saying little 
about the Southern revolt because as 
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-Alexander in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
‘FACTS OF POLITICAL LIFE’ 
. » « enough to dissuade him? 


chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee he must deal frequently 
with the Administration. He does not 
want an unnecessarily embittered re- 
lationship, and he thinks, anyway, that 
Mr. Truman will not run again. At any 
time that Mr. Truman decides to seek 
re-election, however, Mr. Russell also 
will step into the arena. 

Mr. Russell is a canny politician who 
likes to get along with people. After 
being backed for the nomination by the 
South at the 1948-Convention, he steered 
a middle course throughout the cam- 
paign, avoided entanglement with the 
States’ Righters and just before the elec- 
tion declared himself for Mr. Truman. 

Senator Russell received much praise 
last spring and summer for his meticu- 
lous fairness as presiding officer at the 
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. . . George long at odds 
with the Administration 


Senate's investigation of the dismissal of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Senator George, 73, has been in the 
Senate nearly 30 years, always counted 
as a safe conservative vote. He collided 
early with the New Deal, and his oppo- 
sition to its proposals was so intense that, 
in 1938, President Roosevelt tried to 
“purge” Mr. George in the Senatorial pri- 
mary. The attempt failed. 

The Senator has been embroiled fre- 
quently with the Truman Administra- 
tion on many issues and most recently 
about taxes. He thought the Administra- 
tion wanted too big a tax rise, and now 
has served notice that as chairman of 
the Finance Committee he will approve 
no more tax increases unless there is all- 
out war. 

Senator George is saying little pub- 
licly about the “stop-Truman” campaign, 
but he is one of its quiet bulwarks. 

1952. Being Democrats, these South- 
em leaders would prefer to work with- 
in the party. The Democratic label means 
much in their region. That is why they 
hope Mr. Truman will not attempt the 
race. In such a case they might find it 
possible to support Mr. Truman’s good 
friend, Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, 
from Border State Kentucky, though 
there are rumblings of discontent even 
about that. 

But there are few issues that can be 
compromised satisfactorily between the 
Northern and Southern factions of the 
party. So the Southern leaders simply 
intend to use their very considerable 
power to obtain a Government more 
friendly to Southern ideas. 

That, as they see it, means blocking 
Mr. Truman first of all. One way or 
another, the South thinks it has Mr. Tru- 
man stopped. Many political experts 
agree. If he already has decided against 
running, whether or not because of the 
Southern opposition, much of the South- 
erners’ battle already is won. 





Correction 

In the interview, “What’s Next in Tele- 
Vision,” appearing in U.S. News & World 
Report for Nov. 9, 1951, the answer in 
the first column, page 38, should have 
read: “Just to adapt the number of sets 
that are now in the hands of the public 
so that they could receive black and 
white from the color system that has 
been approved—that does not mean re- 
ceiving color pictures but merely means 
receiving the pictures in black and white 
would | cost the public now about 300 
million dollars.” This corrects an error in 
the figure of “3 billion dollars,” as it ap- 
peared originally. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Report 





Big changes are occurring for 
Negroes. They are finding better 
jobs, more chance to learn a 
trade or profession. 

Traditional ties with the South 
are giving way. Negro popula- 
tion is shifting to cities, spreading 
more evenly over U. S. 


The center of Negro population in 
the United States is shifting rapidly 
to the North and West. At the same 
time the standard of living, the level 
of education, the share of better jobs 
are rising for Negroes. 

The official census of 1950 is reveal- 
ing facts about changes that are occur- 
ring in the Negro portion of the popula- 
tion. Those facts are just being drawn 
from the mass of census material. They 
tell an important story. 


How Negro Popuiation Is Spreading Over U.S. up 
237% 
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NEGROES GO NORTH, WEST 


Jobs Take Them Far Afield From the South 


Negro population in 1950 was 14.9 
million. That is an increase of 2 million 
over 1940. Negroes now make up a 
slightly larger part of the total popula- 
tion than they did 10 years ago. While 
Negro numbers were going up 15.8 per 
cent, the number of white people in 
the country rose by 14.4 per cent. One 
in 10 persons in U.S. is a Negro. 

Migration, speeding up in the last 
10 years, has spread the Negro popula- 
tion more evenly among the States. 
That population still centers in the 
South, where nearly 10 million Negroes 
live. Yet the Negro population of the 
South has declined in relation to the 
white population. In other regions, the 
percentage gain in population is greater 
for Negroes than for white people. 

In the South only Maryland and the 
District of Columbia now have larger 
proportions of Negroes in their popula- 
tions than they had in 1940. Negro num- 
bers in the District rose by 50 per cent 
between 1940 and 1950, while white 


NORTH 
CENTRAL | 
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1940 


UP 
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numbers rose by less than 10 per cent, 
As a result, more than one in three per- 
sons living in the nation’s capital now is 
nonwhite. That puts the District third 
among the States in proportion of non- 
whites in the population. 

In actual numbers, the tiny District 
of Columbia now has 284,000 nonwhites, 
largely Negroes. That is more than js 
reported for Kentucky, or Oklahoma, or 
Arkansas or West Virginia—all Southem 
States on the border. 

In every other Southern State the Ne- 
gro population rose by less than the 
white, or declined. Seven Southern 
States had declines in Negro numbers. 

The vast migration of Southern Ne- 
groes shows up most sharply in abandon- 
ment of rural areas. Hundreds of thou- 


sands of Negroes have quit Southern 
farms and flocked to the cities of the 


South and the industrial centers of the 
North and West. In most Southern cities, 
white populations have risen even more 
rapidly than Negro. But in Richmond 
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the percentage rise was greater for Ne- 
roes than for whites. And in the city of 
New Orleans the Negro population in- 
creased by 32 per cent while the white 
population was increasing 9 per cent. 

In the Northeast, the movement of 
Negroes to industrial centers swelled the 
regions Negro population rapidly in 10 
years, as the map on page 50 shows. 
Only in Massachusetts did Negroes make 
qa smaller percentage gain than whites. In 
the other States—except New Jersey, 
Rhode Island and Maine—Negro popu- 
lations grew at least twice as fast, per- 
centagewise, as did white populations. 

New York, after an increase of more 
than 50 per cent, has about 925,000 non- 
whites. Pennsylvania, with a rise of 38 
per cent, has 650,000. 

Even these startling increases. still 
leave most of these States with relatively 
small Negro populations. No State in 
the region has as many as 7 Negroes 
in 100 persons. And no State in New 
England has as many as 3 in 100. 

Yet Negroes, tending to migrate to 
particular cities, are taking with them 
the problems that until recently have 
been limited largely to the South. Negro 
residential neighborhoods and_ white 
neighborhoods now are crowding each 
other in many Northern cities. Compe- 
tition for jobs is stiffening. Questions of 
discrimination and segregation are trou- 
bling Northerners more and more. 

In the North Central region of farm 
States, too, Negro populations have in- 
creased much more rapidly than white, 
on a percentage basis. Only in South 
Dakota did the white population gain as 
rapidly as the nonwhite. Actual num- 
bers of Negroes rose by a third in Ne- 
braska, and by a fifth or more in Missouri, 
Iowa and Minnesota. 

Negroes in Michigan, doubling in 10 
years, number 450,000. After a rise of 60 
per cent, Illinois has 625,000. Ohio, after 
a 38 per cent rise, has 625,000. 

Even so, white people greatly out- 
number Negroes in these States. In 
the States of Iowa and Minnesota—after 
a 22 per cent increase in Negroes—only 
1 person in 100 is a Negro. Only Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Michigan have more 
than a 7 per cent Negro population—and 
those not much more. : 

In the West—the Mountain and Pa- 
cific States—-Negroes have made their 
biggest percentage gains. Their numbers 
increased by far more than 100 per cent 
in California, and by about 60 per cent 
or more in Oregon, Washington, Wyom- 
ing, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. Only 
in Montana, Arizona and New Mexico 
did Negroes fail to make big gains in 
relation to whites. 

In California, where 640,000 non- 
whites now live, about 1 in 16 persons 
is nonwhite—including Chinese. And 
Arizona’s 95,000 nonwhites are 1 in each 
8 persons. Yet most of the Western States 


have relatively few nonwhites. In Oregon, 
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The time-pressed men who 
build the machines that build 
America . . . and the men who 
operate them . . . all prefer to put 
horsepower to work with Twin 
Disc Clutches or Hydraulic Drives. 

You see the proof in the blue- 
book list of Construction Equip- 
ment Manufacturers who rely on 
Twin Disc for these vital connect- 
ing links. 

Wherever you hear the throbbing 
roar of heavy-duty engines, just 
as wherever you hear the steady 
drone of production machines, 
Twin Disc Friction Clutches and 

Hydraulic Drives are a standard 
measure of performance. 

That’s why Twin Disc is so 
important to America’s productive 
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This is a Twin Dise Friction Power 
Take-Off, a husky that you find 
i putting as much as 650 hp to 
work in heavy construction ma- 
chinery. It's just one type of unit 
manufactured by Twin Disc, 
biggest supplier of all in the 
industrial clutch field. 
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... Better types of 
employment for Negroes 


a 74 per cent rise means that now almost 
1 in 50 persons is nonwhite. 

What the migration of millions of 
Negroes from their 1940 homes adds up 
to is a long step toward a more even 
distribution of Negroes among the States. 
Yet the Negro population still is heavily 
massed in the South. And its concen- 
tration in U.S. cities is even more pro- 
nounced than it was in 1940. Other 
changes, though, have occurred for 
Negroes during this same period. 

Progress, for the average Negro, 
appears to have gone with migration. 

Better jobs appear to be opening up 
for them, in the South as well as in 
other regions. Hundreds of thousands 
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NEGRO WORKER 
... city jobs beckon 


of Negroes have shifted from work on 
farms and in households to better jobs 
in other lines. Where 1 in 3 Negro 
workers was on a farm in 1940, now 1 
in 6 is a farm worker. 

Big change in job opportunities for 
Negroes has come in semiskilled work— 
as so-called “operatives” in factories, in 
construction, transportation and_ other 
fields. Where there were 380,000 Ne- 
groes in such jobs in 1940, there now are 
more than 1 million. 

At the same time, the number of Ne- 
groes in clerical jobs has risen two and 
a half times. For white clerks, the rise 
was only a fifth as large. The rise among 
sales workers was three times as rapid 
for Negroes as for white persons. Among 
foremen and craftsmen it was twice as 
rapid for Negroes. 

Not all the census reports show rapid 
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Special Report 





... One family 
in three owns its home 


job progress for Negroes. Relatively 
few Negroes have managed to get on 
as professional or technical workers, or 
as business managers or owners. Nearly 
1 in 4 Negroes still is a “common 
laborer.” 

There are signs, too, that the Negro’s 
disadvantage has increased when _ it 
comes to layoffs. In 1940, the propor- 
tion of whites and Negroes unemployed 
was about the same. In 1950, unemploy- 
ment was nearly twice as common among 
Negroes as among white persons. 

Incomes, though, have shot up far 
faster for the average Negro than for the 
average white person. Actually, incomes 
of Negro families average only half as 
much as incomes of white families. Yet 
the typical Negro family living on a 
wage or salary now has more than three 
and a half times as much income as it had 
in 1940. The typical white family on a 
wage or salary has two and a half times 
as much income as it had in 1940. 

Home ownership, too, has risen twice 
as fast for Negroes as for white families. 
One Negro family in three now owns its 
own home. At the same time, though, 
the census reports show that overcrowd- 
ing has increased much more rapidly for 
Negro families than for whites. 

Educational opportunities now appear 
to be far better for Negroes than they 
were in 1940. Gains for Negroes far ex- 
ceed those for white people. 

Among children aged 5 to 13, for ex- 
ample, there has been a sharp rise in 
the proportion of Negroes enrolled in 
school. For white children, there has 
been a drop in the proportion in school. 
As a result, the proportion of these 
youngsters in school is exactly the same 
for white and Negro groups. 

In high-school ages, Negro gains have 
been just equal to white gains. 

For college-age people—18 to 24 
years—the rise in Negroes attending a 
school has far exceeded the rise for 
white persons, on a percentage basis. 
Last year nearly 15 per cent of all non- 
whites of college age were in school, 
against 19 per cent of the white persons. 
In the South, the proportion of college- 
age persons in school was larger for Ne- 
groes than for whites—although some 
of these may have been in high school. 
All in all, migration and change 
since 1940 have meant rapid progress 
for Negroes, if census statistics are 
taken as the measure. Those statistics 
may not tell the entire story. Yet im- 
Provement revealed, for the average 
Negro, is impressive. At the same time, 
the changes that brought this progress 
are raising new problems for many areas. 
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Light, yet of 
ample flavor, this 
perfectly-balanced 

blend is, we feel, 
the finest all- 
purpose whiskey 
available today 


Embodying the best 
_ characteristics of 
$ Kentucky whiskey, 
BELLOWS “Club Special”’ 
ag ES as possesses greatly 
~ muse) sought-after 
zs lightness of body 
combined with 
generous flavor 














Our current catalogue, replete with more than 200 
choice Bellows offerings, will be forwarded upon request. 
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THE WORKER IS WORRYING 


How does the average worker 
feel about things these days? 

Is he happy? Is he for. or 
against the Government? Does 
he like high pay and high prices? 
How does he stand on Korea? 

Answers to these and .many 
other questions are supplied by 
delegates to the CIO convention. 
Here is what they report: 


NEW YORK 

The average American worker is 
a bundle of fears, hopes and con- 
fusion. He isn’t hungry, but he isn’t 
too happy about things. He doesn’t 
like the way Washington is running 
the country. He’s worried about the 
high cost of living. 

As a union member, he knows some- 
thing about Communists. He thinks he 
could do a better job of fighting world 
Communism than the Western diplomats 
are doing. He longs for peace in the 
world, but he doesn’t want the war in 
Korea ended on terms that are not 
honorable. 

That is the way this average man’s un- 
ion leader sizes him up when the leader 
drops his guard and talks frankly. It is 
what delegates to the CIO convention 
reported over and over again in private 
conversations last week. 

On wages, the average man is con- 
fused. He gets paid better than ever be- 
fore, but, when he hands the money 
over to his wife, she complains that 
there are not enough dollars left, after 
other expenses, to buy all the food they 
need. His standard of living is higher 
than ever, and he is buying things he 
used to consider luxuries. He is buying 
the cheaper cuts of meat, but his family 
is getting more meat than it once got. 
He manages to keep up the payments 
on his car, his refrigerator and his tele- 
vision set. 

He wants higher wages, although he 
knows they won't do him much good 
since prices follow wages up the ladder. 
But his wife keeps talking about more 
money for food. 

He isn’t satisfied to get just enough 
of a pay increase to offset higher prices, 
and he doesn’t care what kind of label 
the Government puts on the increase, 
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WORKERS (ABOVE) ARE SIZED UP BY CIO LEADERS (BELOW): 


He Knows Way to Lick Stalin, but Not Inflation 
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The average man wants more money, and expects his union to get it for him, 


strikes if he must, and votes as he 





so long as he gets it. It’s all right with 
him if it is called a reward for higher 
productivity, or anything else. He wants 
the extra money and expects his union 
to deliver it. 

On strikes, this average worker is 
not very enthusiastic, but he will vote 
for a strike and walk a picket line if 
he thinks it is the only way to get his 
raise. His resistance to strikes is greater 
than it once was, and when he votes for 
a strike he is voting to scare the boss 
and secretly hopes that the strike will 
not come off. 

He knows that, if a strike is called, 
he has less chance to win than he once 
had. It is easier to break a strike now, 
with living costs so high. A worker 
needs every pay envelope. At the first 





pleases 


—Chrysler Corp., Acme 


sign of a break in a strike, the average 
worker’s wife will start pushing him to 
get back to work. There has been little 
saved for emergencies of this kind, and 
the monthly payments go on and on. 

On Communism, the average worker 
considers himself something of an ex- 
pert. He knows how the Communists 
work inside the unions, and he thinks 
he knows how to get the better of 
them. He would like to see his Gov- 
ernment use the same tactics, on 4 
world-wide basis, as his union has used 
in getting rid of Communist influence 
inside the union. 

He thinks the way to beat the Com- 
munists is to outsmart them in the world- 
wide propaganda war. In his union, 
the Communists made headway so long 
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American Air Filters, Roto-Clones and other AAF 
products — now used in practically all industry and commerce — 


are a remarkable example of how a good idea succeeds. 





Wherever American Air Filter developments are used, 
they immediately make conditions more air-perfect, 
and soon begin to pay big dividends. The repeat sales 
which result amount to a large part of our business; 
there have been as many as 500 repeat orders from 


a single customer. 


Misetcon Air Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 
387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. « In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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NOW Available 
‘the New 


MOBILIFT 
3500 Pounder 


Fev RM atic DRIVE 
Fork Lift Truck 
is 





Ilustrated: 


STAND-UP MODEL 
“H-W" — 3,500-Ib. 
cap. on 15” load 
center. Mast Ht. 83” 
(Free Lift 56”; Lift 
Ht. 108”; Mast Ht. 
136”). Outside turn- 
ing radius 637%/,”; in 
side turning radius 
Zero. Also available 
with std. 63” Mast. 

MODEL “‘H’’ 3,000- 
Ib. cap. available 
i with 63” and 83” 
2| Masts. 





























Created to meet a demand! 


This is the new model that MOBILIFT en- 
gineers developed to meet specific needs in all 
types of industry to help speed production 
and cut handling, costs. 

Not a single MOBILIFT maneuverability 
feature found in smaller models has been 
sacrificed in this versatile model. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


@ LEV-R-MATIC CONTROLS 
Push-Pull levers—No gears to shift. 


@ MOBIL-CHAIN LIFT. 
Unobstructed view between uprights. 


@ MOBILIFT AIR-COOLED 3-CYL. ENGINE. 
WRITE TODAY 


for complete specifications 
on this new “H”’ series. 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S.E.MAIN * PORTLAND 14, ORE. 


CHICAGO ~ E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
ATLANTA + BERKELEY + DALLAS 
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. . . Unionists approve 
rearming to counter Russia 


as their demagogic demands against 
employers went unchallenged. The Com- 
munists were stopped, however, when 
the non-Communists brought out a pro- 
gram of their own that showed up the 
phony issues of the Communists in their 
true light. 

On war, the average worker’s mind 
is active all the time, and he has some 
ideas about that, too. He doesn’t have 
the answer to ending the fighting in Ko- 
rea, but he thinks we should insist on 
honorable terms before calling off the 
war. He doesn’t want to relieve the pres- 
sure on Communists anywhere, yet he 
isn’t talking in terms of pushing them 
clear out of North Korea. A stalemate 
wouldn’t bother him too much, since he 
has had to settle for stalemates many 
times in his own personal fights against 
Communists in his own union. 

Russia isn’t expected to start a shoot- 
ing war soon. The average worker be- 
lieves the Kremlin is counting on a de- 
pression in the U.S. and the rest of the 
world, after the present rearmament 
program is completed, and hopes then to 
move in and pick up the pieces. Yet he 
favors the defense build-up. He thinks 
we should help to fight Communists 
wherever they move, whether in Europe 
or Asia. 

On politics, also, the average worker 
has ideas of his own. He listens to pep 
talks by his union leaders, ,advising him 
how to vote, then votes as he pleases in 
the privacy of the voting booth. Like 
every other American, he often votes as 
his father did before him. 

He is a little fed up, too, with having 
the Taft-Hartley Act drummed into his 
ears as an evil piece of legislation. He 
has had little trouble with the law him- 
self, and, when the union leaders tell 
him to vote against a candidate because 
that candidate is for the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the worker does not always follow 
instructions. Other issues may seem 
more important to him. Senator Taft, if 
he gets the Republican presidential 
nomination, can expect the votes of 
many CIO workers, in spite of every- 
thing CIO leaders do to prevent it. 

The average worker, however, still is 
a Truman man and will vote for the 
President if he is a candidate for re- 
election. General Eisenhower will get 
some votes, if he is nominated, but the 
worker is doubtful about having a mili- 
tary man in the White House. He also 
isn’t sure that Eisenhower is a “liberal” 
on such domestic problems as_ social 
security. 

If the Democrats nominate someone 
other than President Truman, the aver- 
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Sacramento 


The newly-completed and en- 
larged facilities of McKesson & 
Robbins, Incorporated, underscore 
the distribution advantages of the 
Sacramento Heartland area. 


From this central location, dis- 
| tributing branches can best serve 
all of California and the West. The 
fastest-growing markets in the na- 
tion are at your doorstep, with 
| direct north-south and east-west 
| rail and highway routes intersect- 
ing at this central point. Nearly 
11,000,000 Californians «re within 
overnight haul. Over 3,000,000 
| people in California’s great Central 
| Valley alone comprise a consumer 
| market with twice the buying pow- 
' er of Boston, twice the retail sales 
of Pittsburgh. 


For distribution . . . or produc- 
tion ... the Sacramento area offers 
a strategic location for profitable 
decentralized operations. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET. To meas- 
| ure the Heartland against your needs, 
| we've provided this informative, 16- 
| page booklet, “The Land p>. 
| the Lord Remembered”. ; a 
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. .. Shift to defense 
makes many fear for jobs 


age worker will reserve judgment until 
he is sure how the candidate stands on 
all issues. Right now, he is afraid that 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson, sometimes 
mentioned as President Truman’s choice, 
is too closely allied to the Southern wing 
of the Democratic Party to be a “liberal” 
President. 

When it comes to chipping in money 
for the CIO’s political campaign fund, 
the average worker is keeping his hands 
in his pockets. The CIO is asking for a 
dollar from every one of its 5 or 6 mil- 
lion members, but does not expect to col- 
lect more than a million dollars, based 
on past experience. 

On employment, workers in a num- 
ber of industries are worried, fearful that 
they may lose their jobs. Although em- 
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WALTER REUTHER 
... big lay-offs ahead? 


ployment is at an all-time high in the 
country as a whole, many persons are 
being laid off, or are working only two 
or three days a week, in the auto, textile 
and clothing industries. In Detroit alone, 
Walter Reuther, president of the Auto 
Workers Union, is predicting, close to 
125,000 workers will be laid off by 
next April. 

After he is laid off, the average work- 
er is expecting a long wait before a de- 
fense job shows up. As a result, there is 
much grumbling about the way defense 
production is being scheduled in Wash- 
ington. Nobody likes to be laid off and 
then be told to wait around until the 
plant where he has been working can 

retooled to turn out weapons of war. 

The average worker cannot see the 
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“Lost time is never found again.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 
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\) /| Whatever the product, the cost per unit 
V r shipped depends considerably on pack- 

ing methods. That’s why so many com- 
panies secure their products (and their profits) with Acme 
Steelstrap. 

They save time and labor because Acme Strapping tools 
position the strap, pull it tight, seal it and cut it quickly 
and easily. 

They save on shipping costs because Acme Steelstrap cuts 
weight and bulk, reduces storage space, cuts loading time, 
minimizes damage in transit. 

For example, a window shade manufacturer (picture 
above), credits labor savings of 25 per cent and increased 
orders handled of 30 per cent to an improved materials 
handling setup based on using Acme Steelstrap. 

We are looking forward to the day when we can supply 
Acme Steelstrap to everybody who wants it, in the quan- 
tities they want it. In the meantime, why not get all the 
information you can about it? Ask your Acme Steel rep- 
resentative for details, or write Dept. US-111. 
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ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 





Steel Strapping — Stitching Machines and Wire — 
Venetian Blind Slat Stock — Corrugated Fasteners — Strip Steel 
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. . . Wages can follow 
several roads upward 


point in having two big labor organiza- 
tions like the CIO and the AFL at each 
other’s throats all the time, and he won- 
ders why a merger cannot be worked 
out. Yet he knows that a mierger would 
make little difference to him or to his 
pay envelope, so he pays little attention 
when CIO President Philip Murray and 
AFL President William Green talk 
about labor unity. He has heard that be- 
fore. 

The average union worker, it turns 
out, is not very different from the aver- 
age nonunion worker. He wants to be 
sure of a little better standard of living 
every year, but he does not see how he is 
going to make much headway if the cost 
of living keeps going up. 


CIO Aims on Pay, 
Strikes, Politics 


CIO’s aims for the year ahead now are 
clear. These aims, important both to 
employers and to politicians, were shaped 
at last week’s convention in New York. 
They take this line: 

Wages, if CIO has its way, will push 
through the ceilings now laid down by 
Government stabilizers. CIO President 
Philip Murray serves notice that the 
Wage Stabilization Board will be ex- 
pected to revise its rules. Murray thinks 
wage controls are too tight and price 
controls too loose. 

Steel union is counted on to set the 
wage pace for other industries. The un- 
ion expects an increase of about 10 cents 
an hour. If it gets it, unions outside steel 
will want as much. 

Steel industry will expect and prob- 
ably get a price increase to offset higher 
pay. 

Incentive-pay plans are becoming 
more popular with CIO unions. Steel- 
workers have agreed on a plan at Jones 
& Laughlin that can bring raises of as 
much as 35 per cent to some workers. 
The average incentive raise, under the 
plan, is expected to be 15 or 20 per cent. 
Incentives do not take the place of reg- 
ular wage increases. 

Annual-wage guarantees are talked 
about, but most industries are not ready 
to accept them. Packinghouse Workers 
are demanding a minimum guarantee of 
$3,000 a year, but are not getting any- 
where. | 

Fringe benefits will be asked by 
many unions that do not have them. 
Unions that have such benefits will de- 
mand bigger ones. The trend in pensions, 
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‘ ONLY THE RONEY HAS 
+ ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


3 block beach, swimming pool, 6 
acres of gardens, putting greens, 
tennis, cabana club, all recreational 
facilities, outstanding accommoda- 
tions, cuisine, services, also dancing, 
entertainment. Open year round. 

Completely Air Conditioned. 
Contact hotel, travel agents or Schine Ho- 
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. . . Taft-Hartley Act 
to be attacked piecemeal 


for example, is toward $125 a month, up 
from around $100. 

Higher vacation pay is thought of as 
a way to get around stabilization rules. 
One union has worked it out this way 
with a small company: Instead of in- 
creasing vacation pay by contract, which 
would require Government approval, the 
employer agreed to add 15 years’ sen- 
jority credit to each worker. This gives 
older employes two more. weeks of va- 
cation pay. 

Strikes probably will increase, but 
they will be against smaller companies. 
CIO leaders are not looking for a wave 
of big, industry-wide strikes. They think 
a steel strike will be avoided. 

Political activity of the CIO is to be 
stepped up next year, but leaders have 
little hope of picking up any more labor 
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PRICE CHIEF DISALLE & MURRAY 
Are controls too loose? 


seats in Congress. CIO, as usual, will 
throw most of its support to Democrats, 
but will back a few Republicans who 
follow a prolabor line. é 

Candidates again will be marked 
“good” or “bad” according to their stand 
on the Taft-Hartley Act, but CIO lead- 
ers privately see no chance of repealing 
the Act after the next Congress is elected. 
They now are resigned to whittling away 
at the law by amendments. First step 
in this direction came this year when 
Congress abolished the provision of the 
law requiring “union shop” elections. 

Harry Truman still is the man the CIO 
would like to see run for President next 
year, but Chief Justice Fred Vinson 
probably would get official CIO support, 
if nominated. CIO leaders know many 
of their members will vote Republican, 
but they can’t see any Republican, even 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, getting official 
CIO endorsement, as of now. 
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Your South Carwlna (Vai wll be 
RIGHT ON THE DOORSTEP OF 
AMERICA’S & EMPIRE 
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WATERVILLE 


SCHENECTADY 







WASHINGTON 


America’s $ Empire is the world’s greatest market. It produces 20.8% of 
the total retail volume of the nation, yet covers only 1.6% of the land area. 


Here is 17.5% of our population—26,164,000 people who spend 
$27,458, 273,000 annually for consumer goods. Sales per square mile are 
$583,333 as compared with the U. S. average of $43,333. 


When you locate in South Carolina, you place your plant right 
on the doorstep of America’s $ Empire and you still get these additional 
industrial advantages. 


Happier, more productive workers 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
*Nearness to markets 

Gentle climate 

Wealth of natural resources 

Abundance of water and power 

Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low-cost site and construction costs 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH 
THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: 


Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


Charles N. Plowden, Director—Research, Planning and Development Board 
Dept. US 11—Columbia, South Carolina 
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Dependable shipping advice is always on tap for 
you through Norfolk and Western freight traffic 
representatives. 

These men have long experience in transporta- 
tion. They have a good railroad behind them, 
and they know what it can do. They understand 
your problems — speak your language. 

Their assistance with any shipping problem 
is yours for the asking . . . whenever you need 
it, as often as you need it. They are located 
in 39 principal U. S. cities — as near as your 
telephone. Call on them... give them 
a chance to show you why — 

— WHEN YOU SAY “N&W”, 
YOU’RE RIGHT! 







Your N&W freight representative will have the 
car you order delivered to the right place at the right 
time ... the right car for your particular shipment. 































When your shipment goes “Via N&W”, it moves 
over some of the finest roadbed and trackage in the 
world ... in top-condition cars ... behind fast, 
heavy-duty coal burning locomotives, custom-built 
for the job. On-time performance is a habit on 
this railroad. 





A minimum of time is spent in N&W yards, 
designed for fast classification. Modern equipment 
and proven methods are teamed to move your freight 
efficiently. Time studies are carried on constantly to 
find new and better ways to save valuable minutes, 
Strategic location of N&W yards speeds connections 
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Your N&W freight representative can keep you 
posted on your shipment’s progress any time you 
request the information ... tellyouitslocation... 
tell you when to expect delivery. When it reaches the 
consignee, you'll see why it’s true—that WHEN YOU 
SAY “N&W”, YOU'RE RIGHT! 


Railway 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Judging by Britain, if conservatives take over in U.S. after 1952: 

Bankers, not politicians, will shape money policy. Money will become a 
little tighter. Interest rates will be allowed to rise moderately. 

Investment rate in industry will be kept in some check. 

Bias of policy, if any, will be shifted a bit toward deflation. 

Free markets, gradually, will be given a chance to take over. Planners 
will become somewhat less important. Controls will be loosened, or ended. 

Churchill, in Britain, cannot do all he would like to do and still hold 
office, but he's moving in a capitalist direction, away from planners. 











What Churchill discovers, taking over from Socialists, is this: 

Denationalization of industry is harder than nationalization. 

An industry, once nationalized, cannot easily be taken back by former own- 
erse Capital isn't handy. Confidence in industry's future is lacking. 

Subsidies, too, once given, are hard to take away. 

Money, interest rates can most readily be freed from rigid control. 

Lessons being learned in Britain will be important to U.S. if there is a 
political turnover in 1952 with conservatives coming to power. 











Britain, nearly broke again, is to cut buying in U.S., Canada. 

Tobacco growers will get fewer British orders. Buying will be slowed. 

Corn purchases in U.S. will be cut. Apple growers, raisin producers are to 
get fewer British orders. Cheese will be bought sparingly. 

Dried eggs no longer sell well in Britain. Lard demand is to be cut. 

The British intend to cut about half a billion dollars from purchases in 
U.S. and Canada. Cuts will center in food and in feedstuffs. 

Dairy products and bacon from Canada will be affected most. 

















Cotton buying in U.S. can't be cut. Britain's textile industry looks to 

U.S. for about one half of its raw-cotton needs. She can't buy elsewhere. 
Oil, too, must be paid for more largely in dollars with Iran gone. 
Sulphur is vital to steel, and chemicals -must come from U.S. 

Those are big fields of dollar spending. All are vital to Britain. 
Britain's trouble, in part, is that she failed to stock up in 1949 and 
early 1950 when prices were low. She had to buy when prices were at their peaks 
in late 1950 and early 1951. Now she's low on dollars and in trouble. 

Planners muffed it in trying to outsmart the markets. 








What's happening in Britain will have some effect on U.S. 

Cuts in buying, while small, will mean somewhat lowered demand. 

Pressure to sell more textiles, machinery, other products to earn more dol- 
lars will have an influence here and there where U.S. competes. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 








Caution in Britain may influence some caution in U.S. 
The first, faint evidences of a willingness to use the devices of a capi- 
talist system to resist inflation are showing in Britain. 
British experience, in turn, tends often to react on U.S. 
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At home, business in most lines remains good, with trends up. 

Textiles continue to have their troubles. Textile products, however, are 
selling well in stores, and mills soon should feel a rise in orders. 

Retail trade, generally, is rising. Industrial production, in a slow rise, 
will show greater gains when textiles recover. Construction, slowing on its 
private side, will expand gradually in the military field. 

Armament business is just beginning to get moving. Big expansion is ahead 
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in armament activity as money is translated into jobs and goods. ‘ 
pt 

To give you an idea of where the arms program stands: - 
Available for defense is 146.7 billion dollars. r 





Obligated has been 84 billions; to be obligated is 62.7 billions. 

Actually spent in 15 past months has been 35.5 billion dollars. 

Still to be spent is 111.2 billion dollars. 

That's on the basis of funds authorized by Congress. Congress will be back 
in January to start work on vast new authorizations. 














What it adds up to from a business standpoint is this: 

Armament, to date, hasn't been a dominant business factor. 

Arming U.S., is a job still ahead, not one that is past. 

Ordering by the military actually is very draggy. Orders placed in the 
third quarter of this year were much under those of the second quarter. Rate of 
ordering, in an upturn now, still is far from a flood. 

Weapons in the third quarter were ordered at a rate 17 per cent below the 
second-quarter rate. Clothing, petroleum, other soft-goods orders were off ll 
per cent. Construction contracts were down 50 per cent. 

There has been no rush to buy, much heel dragging instead. 
































Is the arms program a phony? It's doubtful. The money is on hand and 
money on hand always is committed and spent. Then why the delay? There are 
several reasons. Officials say Congress didn't act soon enough. Others say 
that union leaders feared effect on nondefense jobs of rapid shift to arms. 
What's the idea? Apparently it is to wait until total capacity is much in- 
creased so that an arms program can be fitted into a big civilian industry with- 
out upsetting things much. Not much urgency is being shown. 
































Tax increase is cutting now into pay checks. 
Pay, even so, is continuing to rise in over-all totals. Jobs are up. 
Incomes available for spending are at a record level. Spending, however, 

has lagged. Saving is at a near-record rate. At some point, before long, a 

public well heeled with money will be moving back into the stores. 
The outlook for 1952 continues to be good. 










Strike in steel is improbable. Steel strike will be avoided by a pay in- 
crease. Pay rise of around 10 cents an hour is in sight, seventh round. 
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He moves freight faster 
---on the dotted line 





Not so long ago cars trundled into an 
Eastern yard faster than paper work 
could keep track of them. Then the yard 
put in a flexible accounting system, giving 
speed, accuracy, savings via the DOTTED 
LINE — the perforation on Moore forms. 


Now 5000 cars a day can be traced and 
routed in and out on schedule. Outbound 
train reports are printed one a minute 
for a sheet detailing 42 cars. The forms 
above help paper work travel as fast 
as livestock to market. They simplify 
Control (3-part Control Sheet); Listing 
(4-part Passing Report); Reporting 
(6-part Interchange Car Report). 

In other industries as well, the poTTEepD 
LINE shortens routine and speeds work. It 
reduces error by reducing writing. It is 
more than a perforation —i?t’s a signal 
spotted through a business, giving prog- 
ress the green light. 

On most styles of forms, Moore is pro- 
ducing to capacity—jits new, greater 
capacity—supplying industry with DOTTED 
LINE efficiency to help make America 
strong. Headquarters at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif. 


m= =6MOORE © 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Moore offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also © © THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS 


Continuous Interleaved 
| Typewriter Forms 
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Cooling Power of Five 
Tons of Ice! This pita 
refrigeration unit devel- 

oped by AiResearch has 
the cooling capacity of 40 
household refrigerators! 


@ AiResearch — Specialists in the design and manufacture of 
aircraft refrigeration equipment —is a leader in the following 


major categories: 
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Heat...is one of the toughest problems facing 
designers and builders of the new supersonic 
airplanes and missiles. 

As planes fly higher and faster, air friction 
on the plane’s outer skin develops enough 
heat inside to cook the pilot. In addition, 
miniature electronic and radar equipment 
becomes too hot to operate. 

These are critical cooling problems. 
America’s best scientific minds are working 
to solve them. Airframe and engine manu- 
facturers, electronic engineers and refrigera- 
tion experts must all combine their talents if 
continued success is to be achieved. 
The most advanced cooling equip- 
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ment can best be designed and built by a firm 
like AiResearch which pioneered this field 
from the beginning. Nearly every postwar 
U.S. airplane is equipped with AiResearch 
pressurizing units, air conditioning units or 
complete systems. 

Here you will find complete research, test- 
ing and manufacturing facilities to help you 
solve your cooling and pressurizing problems 
in the supersonic field. And AiResearch is 
staffed by skilled engineers and craftsmen 
accustomed to meeting the challenge of the 
“impossible.” 


AiResearch 


DIVISION DE 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION. 





Air Turbine Refrigeration « Cabin Superchargers @ Gas Turbines @ Pneumatic Power Units @ Electronic Controls 


Heat Transfer Equipment @ Electric Actuators « Cabin Pressure Controls 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Dept. H-11,Los Angeles 45, California 
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HERE’S HOW TO SAVE ON TAXES 


Divert ‘52 Income to ‘51, Delay Deductions 


Careful planning now can 
take some of the sting out of the 
new tax boost. Remember: Taxes 
will be even higher in 1952. 

lt may save money fo postpone 
some deductions a while. Income, 
in many cases, will be worth 
more this year than next. 

Provisions in the new law offer 
ways for investors, businessmen, 
others to gain by close figuring 
on the next tax return. 


It’s time now to do some tax plan- 
ning. You probably can save some 
money for yourself by studying the 
ins and outs of the new tax law. 

There are some important relief pro- 
visions in that law for people in special 
situations. Tax rates, in general, have 
been marked up. But, by planning ahead, 
a lot of taxpayers will be able to soften 
the impact of the rate increase itself. 

Essential point to remember is that 
tax rates will be higher in 1952 than 
they are in 1951. Only one sixth of the 
rate increase shows up on income earned 
this year. The new rate will be in full 
effect next year. s 

So, for those who can arrange it, here 
are the general guides for personal tax 
planning: 

Income, where possible, should be 

realized in 1951 instead of 1952. 

Deductions—for charity, tax pay- 
ments, business expense, etc.—should 
be postponed until 1952, as far as 
practicable. 

You'll have to guard, however, against 
pushing yourself up into a higher tax 
bracket in 1951. If that happens, your 
advance planning might not do you any 
good. You should consult your rate tables 
before coming to any final conclusions on 
income and deductions. But, subject to 
that limitation: 

You might find it possible to get ad- 
vance payments on 1952 salary, interests, 
rents, commissions or fees. 

You can step up your collection efforts 
on outstanding accounts. 

As a salesman, you might be able to 
close pending deals before year end. 

You can speed up your work on con- 
tracts, and accept payment before the 
end of 1951 on work completed. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1951 


It will be to vour advantage to collect 
bonuses in 1951 instead of 1952. 

Long-term capital gains, considered 
from the tax angle, should be taken this 
year, long-term losses delaved until 1952. 

Dividends in 1951 should get extra 
consideration by those who. can affect 
company policy. 

Tax payments, the kind you can de- 
duct in figuring your income tax, should 
be delayed until after January 1. 

The same goes for interest payments 
and contributions. You might consider 
postponing some contemplated medical 
expenditures. It could be advantageous 
also to delay outlays for repairs, supplies 
and other business expenses. 

Deductions for bad debts can “mean 
more of a tax advantage if taken in 1952 
than in 1951. However, the Government 
is fussy about bad debts. It would be 
well to read the rules in detail before 
deciding to postpone a deduction. 

Of course, there is no advantage in 
shifting deductions around unless vou can 
exceed the standard deduction. That is 
10 per cent of income up to a total de- 
duction of $1,000. But, if you itemize 
your deductions, the timing of contribu- 
tions, interest payments, etc., can become 
important. 





FOR THE TAX-WISE INVESTOR .. . 


Other opportunities for savings are 
open and should be considered in making 
personal tax plans. 

Old people, for example, should 
keep account of all they spend for med- 
ical care, drugs, etc. Also, they should 
list all such expenses since the beginning 
of 1951. 

Point is that, beginning with 1951, 
taxpayers past 65 will be able to deduct 
all their medical expenses. Until now, 
they have been subject to the same rules 
as other taxpayers—that medical expenses 
can be deducted only to the extent that 
they exceed 5 per cent of income. For 
the first time, many old people will find 
it advantageous to itemize deductions in- 
stead of using the standard deduction. 

Widows, bachelors, spinsters and 
other single people who support depend- 
ents should check up on whether they 
qualify as heads of households. If so, 
they will be able, in effect, to split half 
their 1952 incomes, for tax purposes, and 
thus realize some savings. Those who 
do not qualify might want to consider 
changing their way of living so as to get 
within the definition. 

Important point here is that, to qual- 
ify, the taxpayer must support depend- 
ents living in his own household. A bach- 
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How to increase Income 
through lax Exemption 


ITH THE SIGNING of the new tax bill, 
\/ the tax-exempt status of state and mu- 
nicipal bonds has acquired even more 
value for investors. It allows them to 
obtain the traditional safety and stabil- 
ity of these issues and at the same time 
equal and even exceed the income from less conservative 
investments with high—but taxable—yields. 

@ For a joint-return income in the $50,000 bracket, a 
2.50% tax-free yield now is equivalent to a 7.35 % taxable 
yield in terms of dollars actually retained by the investor 
for his own use. In the $75,000 bracket, a 2.50% tax-free 
yield is equal to a 7.81% taxable yield. 

€@ We have prepared a detailed comparison chart with 
simplified tabulations to help you determine the value of tax 
exemption in your income bracket. Send for this tax chart 
without cost or obligation, together with our latest select 
list of tax-free bond offerings. 





If your taxable 





income is:..... $25,000 40,000 #%60,000 $75,000 #100,000 
To equal a 244% 

tax-exempt yield, 

you must get a : 
taxable yield of... 4.81% 6.58% 7.58% 7.81% 10.87% 


Based on Joint Return under Revenue Act of 1951. Tax-exempt bonds are 
even more attractive to those filing Individual or Head of Household returns. 











HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 * 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Inc. 
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Don’t forget your friends. 
See our free copy offer on 
page 58. u.s. News & WORLD REPORT 














JAGUAR SALES-PARTS 
M. G. SERVICE 
HILLMAN Cars may be purchased 

on convenient financing 





plan if you wish; domestic cars accepted as 
trade-ins. Write, wire or phone.. 


IMPORTED MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


216 E. PENN ST. ° HOOPESTON. 2_ ILL. 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 
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ON-THE 
SPOT 


WALKIE - RECORDAL 


Continuous, permanent, indexed recording, up to 
hrs., only 3c hr. Inst antz aneous, permanent pla sas a 
Picks up red fe se 60 ft. ssa spa conferen ices le 
tures, dicta vay phone & sales tal te 
walking, riding: ‘or fying. Recortis in closed briefe ase 
with ‘‘hidden mike’’! Write for Detailed Literature. 
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BATTERY RECORDER 


8 lb. miniature BATTERY 
RECORDER-PLAYBACK 
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What to do about 
changes in capital-gains tax 


elor who lives alone and provides for his 
dependent parents in a separate house. 
hold is not eligible for income splitting, 
He could save tax money by mov ing the 
parents in with him. 

Your son or daughter probably wil] 
be able to take a job during Christmas 
holidays and still qualify as a dependent 
in your income tax. That goes even 
though he or she worked during school 
vacation last summer and earned $500, 
A dependent is now one whose income js 
less than $600. The old figure was $500, 

Investors need to do some figuring 
between now and the end of 1951. Other. 
wise, they can get stuck by an important 
new twist in capital-gains rules. 





—Black Star 
‘MEDICAL EXPENSES’ 
... older patients should keep tabs 


Old law permitted offsetting $2 of 
long-term gain with only $1 of short-term 
loss. That has been changed, so that off- 
setting must be on a_ dollar-for-dollar 
basis. Note, however, that the change is 
effective for tax years beginning after 
Oct. 31, 1951, which means that the 
great majority of taxpayers continue for 
the remainder of 1951 under the old law. 
So there still is time to make some use of 
the old, more liberal rule. 

It might work out to your advantage to 
take short-term losses in 1951 equal to 
half your long-term gains. Long-term 
losses should be postponed until 1952, 
when they can be balanced, dollar for 


dollar, against short-term gains. This 
year, you can use only half of your 


long-term losses to offset short-term gains. 
Remember, too, that the tax rate on 
long-term gains goes up, along with the 
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You’re Looking 


of an even I 


A lump of coal? ... Yes, a lump of coal! 

For no one can foretell the great things still to come 
from this basic and abundant resource. 

Already, almost 70% of all the fuels used by Amer- 
ica’s electric utilities is coal—and each ton of steel needs 
a ton of coal in its making. Coal supplies 45% of the 
heat for our homes, factories and public buildings. And 
coal is the “miracle” ingredient in thousands of useful 
new products—perfume and plastics, synthetic rubber 
and sulfa drugs. 

Coal is fertilizer for our farms, cement for our build- 
ings. Coal provides steam and electric energy which 
spin the machines in our factories. 


Today coal supplies power to make the good things 
that make up our good life. In the future, coal will 
make more products available to more people at 
the lowest possible prices. 


How fortunate there’s coal enough to power America’s 
progress for hundreds of years! For coal accounts for 
92% of America’s entire fuel reserves. 


at the Promise 
tter Life! 





How fortunate that America’s privately-managed coal 
mines are the world’s most efficient! Equipped with the 
latest modern machinery, the American miner's output 
is 4 to 24 times that of any miner in Europe or Asia. 

If you are responsible for choosing a fuel—to power 
a factory—to heat your home or other building . . . con- 
sider these important advantages of bituminous coal. 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 
 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

Modern automatic equipment cuts labor costs, 
Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 
PPty y 


dependable! 
al Dependable supply assures price stability! 


A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C, 


FOR ECONOMY (Y AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 








SAWMILLS AND 
PNUD CE ETN OS 
MACHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE — 
BAND SAWMILLS *.EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS - TRANSMISSION 
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Every business manager is expected 
to repay his salary in terms of results. 


Moopy'’s can do just that in man- 
aging your investments. Nine out of 
10 clients stay with us year after 
year — strong, implicit proof of the 
kind of results achieved. 


For a moderate fee you can enjoy the 
benefits of completely personal in- 
vestment management by a firm with 
the maturity of 35 years’ experience 
in supervising personal and institu- 
tional portfolios. 

A qualified personal adviser, working 
directly under Moody’s Investment 
Committee, will bring to bear all the 
factual and analytical resources of the 
Moody organization in keeping your 
funds profitably and safely invested. 
To receive our new booklet "MOODY'S PER- 
SONAL MANAGEMENT SERVICE,” simply clip 
this coupon to your letterhead and mail today. 


MOODY'S 
INVESTORS SERVICE 


New York 6 





NAME 





65 Broadway, 
Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles 14 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
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Partners in family 
may help at taxpaying time 


regular tax rate. But it still will be ad- 
visable in 1952 to take long-term gains, 
where possible, in preference to short- 
term gains. 

If you sell your home at a | profit, 3 you 
can cut your tax bill by buying another 
home within a year. Such a profit is ex- 
empt from tax, provided the proceeds of 
the sale are used to buy another house 
not more than a year before or after the 
sale. 

That goes for any house sold in 1951 
or later. If you already have sold this 
year, you might want to buy another 
home before your year runs out. Other- 





—Devaney 
A ‘DEPENDENT’ MAY WORK... 
. . . and earn up to $600 


wise, you will have to pay capital-gains 
tax on any profit. 

In shopping for another house, remem- 
ber that, in order to get the full benefit 
of the change in tax law, you will have to 
pay at least as much for your new home 
as you received for the old one. If you 
don’t, the difference will be subject to 
tax. 

If you own a business—a store, fac- 
tory or some other business where capital 
is a factor—you'll find it much easier from 
now on to take in your sons, daughters or 
other relatives as partners. In that way, 
you can split the family income, for tax 
purposes, and thus save money. New law 
requires the Treasury to recognize such 
partnerships, provided the partners are 
shown to be the real owners of the busi- 
ness. It will not matter that they got their 
ownership by gift. 

But be sure to check the new rules in 
detail before setting up such a partner- 
ship. There still are some rigid require- 
ments that might trip you up unless you 
understand them thoroughly. 











It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


The nation’s richest market is 
New York State. For manu- 
facturers of consumer goods, 
there’s a huge concentration of 
offices, factories, and families 
who are ready, willing, and able 
to buy. For defense producers, 
New York State means quick 
access to subcontractors and 
suppliers. It is unequalled in 
number of factories, quantity 
and quality of labor, diversity 
of skills and services, popula- 
tion, and purchasing power. 
For help in selecting a new 
plant site, send for the free 
booklet ‘‘Industrial Location 
Services.”’ Write N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 179, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 

















Size—4” high, 
5%" wide, 154%" deep 





Baltimore 4, Maryland 








BENDIX-FRIEZ 


a ee ae 


A PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


This precision, hair-operated indicator is manufac- 
tured and calibrated to professi dards by 
the maker of the world’s finest weather instruments. 
Handsome, modern case for desk or wall mounting 
with instant-reading dial. Your trademark on the 
case on orders of over 50. A distin- 

guished gift for only............0006+ $18 

Special discounts on quantity orders. 





Order direct from 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 


Dept. U 


aviation CORPORATION 
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. . « Users of livestock 
can profit by new rules 


If you own livestock, you get an 
important new tax rule. The change is 
designed to clear up the confusion be- 
tween court decisions and Treasury rul- 
ings. 

‘The law now draws a definite line be- 
tween the animals you raise for regular 
sales to customers and the ones vou hold 
for breeding, dairy or draft purposes. 

If you sell a steer for meat in the or- 
dinary course of your business, for ex- 
ample, you pay the regular income tax 
on your profit. 

But if you sell a bull that you have 
been using as a breeder, any profit will 





"Tieney 
A FAMILY PARTNERSHIP... 
...can be set up by gift 


be taxed as a long-term capital gain, 
provided you owned the animal for at 
least a year before selling him. 

If you take a loss on such a breeder, 
you can deduct it in full from your ordi- 
nary income. 

The easier rule also is made definite for 
heifers that you buy or raise to bear 
calves, as well as for your dairy cows, 
for work animals and for hogs and other 
animals used as breeders. Just remember 
not to sell in less than a year after you 
acquired the animal. 

The new livestock rule is dated back 
so that any taxpayer who has overpaid 
during the last three years can claim a 
refund. Cases in litigation going back as 
far as 1942 are, in effect, settled in favor 
of the taxpayer. 

Tax-saving measures outlined above 
offer a fair sample of what’s open to the 
taxpayer under recent changes in revenue 
laws. People who have no income outside 
of salaries are limited in what they can 
do. Others will do well to study the new 
law in detail. 
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Logging train near Mt. Rainier, Wash. 


ON THE WAY! 


Big timber from the mountain to the 
mill—raw materials from field and 
mine to the centers of industry —fin- 
ished products from factory to con- 
sumers everywhere. Yes, the nation 
is really on the way to stepped-up 
production for peace and defense. 
The Milwaukee Road is on the 


way, too—on the way forward to 
even higher standards of transpor- 
tation service. “If it’s good, make it 
better” —that’s the word on the Mil- 
waukee these days! Milwaukee 
Road agents are in principal cities. 
Call on the one nearest you for 
transportation counsel. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 











\ 
Miles of line... ... 10,671 |] 
Number of stations . 1,904 
Locomotives...... 1,188 
Freight train cars .. 
Passenger train cars 1,109 
Employes........ 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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UNBRAKO) THROUGH THE AGES-No. 4 


Complete Insurance Service 


nCANADA 


The same complete underwriting counsel, engineering and 
claim service characteristic of our service in the United 
States is available throughout all the Provinces of Canada. 
If your company has interests in Canada, you are invited 
to investigate the advantages to be gained through our 
services. Write for information on your business letterhead 


to any one of our offices listed below. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES ¢@ .AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 


















A GROUP OF LOCAL TECHNICIANS 
EXAMINE THE RUINS OF THE DEACONS 
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REMARKABLE ONE-HOSS SHAY. 








__§ pg_—_STANDanD Pressep steet co. _ 


JENKINTOWN 56 PENNSYLVANIA 


‘‘Half-a-century of PRECISION FASTENERS” 
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We’ve Been Asked:___ 


ABOUT NEW TAX 
ON CO-OPERATIVES 


Are all co-operatives now to be taxed 

like other businesses? 
No, not quite. The profits of some co- 
operatives, previously exempt from fed- 
eral income tax, will become subject to 
taxation. But some of these organizations 
still will be able to avoid paying any in- 
come tax. 


What did Congress do to change 
taxes on co-operatives? 

Congress changed tax laws to provide 
that farm co-operatives pay a tax on that 
part of their earnings that is held back for 
reserve or surplus. They are not to be 
taxed, however, on earnings that they pay 
out or allocate as dividends. Income taxes 
on such dividends are required from the 
individuals receiving them. 


Does this still give co-operatives a 

break over other corporations? 
It does. Other corporations pay an in- 
come tax on their earnings, and individ- 
ual stockholders receiving dividends 
then pay another tax on this income. 
Earnings of many farm co-operatives will 
not face this double taxation. 


Is the tax change on co-operatives 
important? 

It is particularly so in one respect: Some 

people look upon this change in policy 

as the entering wedge for a more exten- 

sive tax on farm co-operatives. 


How much have co-ops been grow- 
ing of late? 

Co-operatives have been growing in re- 
cent years in the number of members 
and in the volume of business. But they 
have not been increasing in numbers 
lately. Altogether, there are more than 
10,000 marketing and purchasing or- 
ganizations of farmers at this time. 


Are some co-operatives already 
paying income taxes? 
Yes, a number of them are. The previ- 
ous income tax exemption did not apply 
to such groups as city consumer co-oper- 
atives and co-operatives that have been 
established among business and _indus- 
trial firms. Also, some of the farm groups 
already pay income taxes. 


How is the tax to work? 

All farm co-operatives now will have to 
pay an income tax, at the regular corpor- 
ation tax rate, on earnings that are placed 
in reserves or surpluses and not credited 
or allocated to the accounts of their 
members. 
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Some to Pay on Profits 


e Some co-operatives must pay tax 
on income that used to be tax- 
free. 


e Dividend policies of some groups 
may be changed to avoid new 
tax. 

e Treasury will keep closer check 
on what is paid to members. 











How can the tax be avoided? 

The tax can be avoided, or reduced, if 
an organization pays out all, or most, of 
its profits. An organization also can avoid 
paying a tax on its earnings that are al- 
located to members, even though these 
are not actually paid until later. But an 
individual member must treat a divi- 
dend allocated to him as taxable income 
in the year that the money is earmarked 
for later payment. 


If a dividend is paid in the year after 

it is earned—is it taxable? 
A co-operative can deduct from its tax- 
able income any amount that it pays or 
allocates to its members in the first eight 
and one-half months of the following 
year. That means, in most cases, that it 
has until September 15 to pay or earmark 
dividends in order to claim a tax deduc- 
tion in the previous year, 


When does the new tax go into 
effect? 

The new tax on co-operatives applies to 

income earned in 1952 and later years. 


Must a tax be paid by a member on 
a dividend in the form of merchan- 
dise? 

Yes, that counts as taxable income. The 

individual tax applies to all dividends, 

whether in the form of cash, merchan- 
dise, capital stock or certificates of in- 
debtedness. 


Is any other change made in tax 
policy for co-operatives? 

There is one other important change. 
Beginning with the present year, co-op- 
eratives are required to file information 
returns listing each individual dividend 
paid or allocated where this amounts to 
$100 or more. Furthermore, the Secretary 
of the Treasury can require reports on 
dividend payments of less than $100. 


This shows how the new tax plan for co- 
operatives will work in 1952. Whether 
Congress later makes further changes 
remains to be seen. The original bill ap- 
proved by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee was much stiffer and would have hit 
buying and selling associations of farm- 
ets much harder. But some of the force 
was taken out before final passage by 
Congress, 
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/ iV The many prime gov- 

| ernment ee 
Z i to Iowa industry dur- 
TSN a tee the past few 
months is not the primary reason why 
Iowa is being selected for plant loca- 
tions by American executives at the 








rate of a new plant a week. Although 
Iowa industry is geared to meet de- 
fense responsibilities, it offers long- 
range, unique advantages as the ideal 
place for new factories or branch 
plants. Iowa’s prime steers serve as a 
valuable symbol of a stable, balanced 
economy... play an important role in 
creating the wealthy Iowa market. 
Iowa, in the heart of America, is where 
alert executives find ready access to 
raw materials, and an equally ready 


“Prime Steer” or “Prime U.S. Gov’t Contracts” 


Business is Good 
* in lowa! 


market for finished products made up 
of choice cash customers. 


BALANCED FOR STABILITY 


In Iowa the industrial income nearly 
matches the farm income, cushioning 
the economy of Iowa from sharp up- 
heavals. Iowa fosters industrial 
growth and offers gracious, comfort- 
able living to executives and workers. 
There is an abundant supply of electric 
power; skilled labor; a vast network of 
rail, air and water transportation sys- 
tems; sympathetic state and city gov- 
erment and a virtually unlimited sup- 
ply of choice plant sites. Investigate 
Iowa where business is good and 
where nature and neighbors join to- 
gether to make living good, too. 








Get the facts about 
ness Opportunity in 
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e INDUSTRY and AGRICULTURE meet 
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FACTS ... Figures . . . the vital statistics on lowa’s population, 
existing industries, agriculture, raw materials, markets, transporta- 
tion, power . . . living conditions are all organized for your use 
in this valuable reference book. Every industrial executive should 
have it. Send for your free copy today. Address 761 Central National 
Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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Brisk trade at department stores early 
in November is lifting hopes of mer- 
chants for a good volume of Christmas 
trade and a healthy cut in their over- 
sized inventories. 

Sales jumped to 315 on the indicator in 
the week ended November 3 and 
were 11 per cent above a year earlier, 
the largest gain over the previous 
year for any week since the one 
ended April 14. It is the time of year 
when Christmas trade begins to lift 
sales sharply. This year, sales got an 
added boost from appearance of cold 
weather following an unseasonable 
warm spell. Also of help were wide- 
spread promotion sales. 

A lag in department-store sales in re- 
lation to consumer incomes had dis- 
appointed store owners for months. 
Sales since February have averaged 
only 1 per cent above the 1948 aver- 
age, yet incomes in the third quarter 
were 20 per cent above 1948. 

Savings of consumers have been piling 
up. The portion of personal incomes 
spent for goods and services recently 
has been the smallest since World 
War II. Installment debt is below a 
year ago, though incomes after taxes 
have risen 9 per cent. 

Retail inventories, though still heavy, 
are down quite a bit from their high 
mark. They fell to 18.8 billions on 
October 1, down 1.2 billions in two 
months. They are now only a fifth 
higher than in June, 1950, just be- 
fore start of the Korean war. As re- 
cently as last May they were a third 
greater than in June, 1950. 

Soft-goods inventories on October | 
had fallen to a level 15 per cent above 
June, 1950, compared with 26 per 
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r—PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity. 








cent above in May. Stocks of drug- 
stores were only 4 per cent above 
June, 1950. Food stocks were up 6 
per cent; apparel, 17; general mer- 
chandise, 20. : : 

Hard goods are in larger supply, for 
stores bought these more heavily in 
fear of shortages. October 1 stocks were 
still 28 per cent above June, 1950, 
against 4] above in May. 










Volume of Household Goods 
Produced by Manufacturers 
And Sold by Retailers 
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Basic Data: FRB & Commerce Dep’t. 
© 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Wide swings have taken place in pro- 
duction and sale of household goods. 
As the top chart shows, output kept 
above the physical volume of retail 
sales even during the scare-buying 
waves of July, 1950, and January, 
1951. This year the bottom fell out of 
demand. In order to reduce inven- 


(MONTHLY; 


RETAIL TRADE: 
(COMMERCE) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 





tories, producers have cut output even 
below the level of demand. 

Future demand for household goods will 
hardly return soon to the 1950 level, 
The public has bought 20 million 
washing machines, 22 million re. 
frigerators and 22 million cooking 
stoves since World War II. For most 
household goods that has made good 
the accumulated replacement de. 
mand of World War II. For some 
appliances it has almost saturated the 
market in existing homes. Though a 
broad untapped market remains for 
TV sets and such appliances as home 
freezers and clothes driers, sales of 
these are not likely soon to make up 
for the drop in other appliances. 

A lean year for home building in 1952 
will cut some of the demand for fur- 
nishing new homes. Whatever level 
officials decide upon for home build- 
ing in 1952, they will be able to en- 
force it by control over the amount of 
metals allotted to builders and to pro- 
ducers of materials. A critical shortage 
of plumbers’ brass goods now threat- 
ens to hit the industry in about the 
second quarter of 1952. 

A new housing boom, however, can 
easily get under way later when ma- 
terials become available and mortgage- 
credit terms are relaxed. Officials esti- 
mate that 6 million new homes will 
be needed by 1960 to keep up with 
the increase in new families alone. 

The course of business activity, as 1951 
draws to a close, is gradually upward. 
New strength may be expected to de- 
velop in 1952 as defense spending 
grows, inventories are further reduced 
and consumers use larger incomes and 
savings to spend at a faster rate. 


* (WEEKLY) 
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i and AMonG the great assets of the country in meeting 
| the problems of the guns and butter economy are the 
industrial facilities of the Chicago and Northern A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will 
aa Illinois area bring you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages 
are as they apply to your business. Or if you wish, we will 
mm : : . : : send you a carefully screened list of the available 
Industrial growth in the Chicago area during re- buildings or sites that would be suitable for your opera- 
+ cent years measured in doliars, has exceeded that of tions, based on the information you give us. 
: : We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 
ir any other comparable area in the United States. 
+ Add to its natural advantages, the tremendous re- Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding 
sources that this area has developed for itself—trans- advantages: Railroad Center of the United States + 
ae ; : ; World Airport» Inland Waterways + Geographical Center 
portation, marketing, research, education, finecultural of U.S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 
, — ore 3 “Great Central Market’’+ Food Producing and Proc- 
rT and living facilities—and you have reasons why the essing Center * Leader in Iron and Steel Manufactur- 
Chicago and Northern Illinois area has come to be ing « Good Labor Relations Record+ 2,950,000 Kilowatts 
rT] ; ; : of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Govern- 
the greatest industrial center of the United States. ment + Good Living «Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 
rT] COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e@ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Lebel 
q TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
PORT Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

















NEVER A "DOWN" MOMENT 


Think of the savings all along the 
production line if every machine operated 
at top speed year after year without a 
single break for repair. That’s what the 
typical Multipress above has done for six 
straight years at the Punch-Lok Company, 
Chicago — cutting down-time, recognized 
by every factory man as a big loss factor 
in today’s production. It performs a two- 
in-one operation on steel clamps, averag- 
ing over 15,000 units per day. Quality of 


DENISON 


7-540) | wae 











finished parts is higher and more uni- 
form ... operation is safer . . . rejects 
fewer. Other users report similar gains 
on hundreds of different jobs. Multipress 
consistently makes cost-slashing news be- 
cause its fast, smooth, oil hydraulic action 
and unusual power control are quickly 
adaptable, with proper tooling, to the 
exact needs of so many production jobs. 
One-ton to 50-ton sizes and capacities. 
Have your secretary request a copy of 
the bulletin’ “MULTIPRESS — and how 
YOU can use it.” Write today. 


The DENISON Engineering Co. 
1209 Dublin Road 


Columbus 16, Ohige’, 





HOME 
ELEVATORS 


You can have an elevator now in your present 
home. Whether you just want convenience or 
need to ‘‘take it easy’’ because of a heart con- 
dition or other health handicap, you should find 
out about these home elevators. 








**Elevette” 


Vertical lift easily installed in 
present stairwell, closet or cor- 
ner. No overhead machinery. 
Custom-built to fit available 
space. Carries one to 3 persons. 
House-lighting-circuit operated. 
Costs about the same as the 
lower priced automobiles, 


INCLIN-ATOR 
Original house-circuit- 
operated stairlift. Safe, 
dependable, pleasing in 
appearance. Easily 
installed on your 
straight stairway. Folds 
neatly against wall 
when not in use. Costs 
less than the ver- 
tical lift. 


Write for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2232 Paxton Blvd., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


Pioneers of the simplified 


passenger lifts for the home. 








| 








PUT YOUR PLANT 











for eacellent 
MANPOWER 





For full information and confidential plant 
location assistance write the West Virginia Industrial 
and Publicity Commission, State Capitol, Charleston 
5, West Virginia. 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
197th 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 








A regular quarterly dividend of 
sixty-five cents (65¢) per share and 
an Extra dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company have been 
declared this day, payable on De- 
cember 10, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 9, 1951. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open, 
Rosert FIsHER 


October 26, 1951 Treasurer 








News-Lines 





YOU CAN, in selling your business, 
sometimes pass on to the new Owner 
your priority ratings, material quotas 
and other authorizations. The National 
Production Authority lays down the con. 
ditions under which such a transfer can 
be made when a business is sold. In 
general, the purchaser can take over the 
existing ratings and quotas if he con. 
tinues to operate substantially the same 
business in the same location. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer of cop. 

per controlled materials, discontinue 
the practice of setting aside 15 per cent 
of your monthly output to fill last-minute 
urgent orders. This requirement js 
dropped by NPA. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps take an income 
tax deduction for the amount you 
pay in settlement of a claim based upon 
an unintentional violation of a Govern- 
ment price-control order. The U.S. Tax 
Court allows one manufacturer such a de- 
duction, as an ordinary and _ necessary 
business expense, in a case involving 
overcharges on sales during wartime price 
controls. It was shown that the violation 
was not willful and did not result from 
failure to take practical precautions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to the 

Labor Department on a proposal to 
raise the minimum wage paid to learners 
in some sections of the clothing industry. 
In announcing the proposal to raise this 
minimum wage from 57 to 60 cents an 
hour, the Department’s Wage-Hour Di- 
vision says that consideration will be 
given to arguments submitted up to No- 
vember 18, 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard price controls 

on the sale of some military items 
to a foreign government. The Office of 
Price Stabilization decontrols some items 
that are primarily of military nature and 
cannot be modified for civilian use. A 
similar exemption from price control ap- 
plies on sale of this defense equipment to 
the U.S. Government. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an exporter, buy 
dried eggs from the Government 
and store them up to six months before 
shipping them abroad. The Department 
of Agriculture extends from 60 days to 
six months the time that exporters can 
hold this product after purchase from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation before 
shipment to a foreign country. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative _ decisions 


YOU CANNOT, as a farm operator, 

expect to be allowed an income tax 
deduction for the cost of grading land 
and building an irrigation system to 
make the land suitable for cultivation. 
The Tax Court tells a farming company 
that these costs may not be deducted as 
business expenses; instead, the Court 
holds that such expenditures must be 
treated as capital outlays. 


YOU CANNOT prevent agents of 

the General Accounting Office from 
examining your business books if you 
have a negotiated contract with the 
Government. The President signs a bill 
that authorizes GAO inspection of books 
that have a bearing on negotiated con- 
tracts. 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 

much brass products and aluminum 
for manufacture of consumer goods in 
the first quarter of 1952. The National 
Production Authority announces that 
there will be sharp cuts, below the pres- 
ent quarter, in the use of these materials 
to supply civilian needs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell a number of 

types of writing and other paper 
above specific dollars-and-cents ceiling 
prices just established by the Office of 
Price Stabilization. The pricing regula- 
tion explains in detail the ceilings for 
basic grades of paper and_ provides 
methods for determining ceilings for 
other grades. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Wage 

Stabilization Board to take a hand 
in settling a labor dispute in a defense 
plant unless other methods of reaching 
an agreement have been exhausted and 
other conditions are met. The agency 
sets forth the conditions under which it 
will try to settle disagreements that are 
voluntarily submitted to it by both 
managements and unions. Assurance 
must be given that defense production 
will continue while a case is being con- 
sidered and that the solution suggested 
by the Board will probably be accepted 
by both sides. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wort Reprort, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


November 5, 1951. 





This announcement is netiher an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Shares. Lhe offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


248,805 Shares 


Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Series 
(Par Value $100 Per Share) 


Convertible prior to December 1, 1961 


Rights. evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these shares 

have been issued by the Company to its Common Stockholders, which 

rights will expire at 3:00 o’clock P.M. Eastern Standard Time on November 
19, 1951, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $100 a Share 


During and after the expiration of the subscription period, the several 
underwriters may offer shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Series, 
at prices which will not be below the Subscription Price set forth above, 
less, in the case of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers, and 
not more than either the last sale or the current offering price of the Cu- 
mutlative Preferred Stock, 1951 Series, on the New York Stock Exchange, 
whichever is greater, plus accrued dividends, if any, and an amount 
equal to the Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., INC. DOMINICK & DOMINICK GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 





























Yes, the Cities Service Heat Prover 
tells all you want to know about 
the combustion efficiency of gas 
and Diesel engines ... and indus- 
trial furnaces of all types. 


Leading steel, locomotive, truck, car, air- 
craft, tool manufacturers and others, are 
profiting from this unique service. They 
quickly achieve production gains through 
stricter combustion control. For the Heat 
Prover accurately registers both excess 
oxygen and unburned fuel being wasted, 
so that corrections can be made. This re- 
markable instrument is ready to serve you. 
A demonstration is easy to arrange. 


CITIES ) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 





Contact nearest 
office, or write for 
FREE BOOKLET 











ee ee ee ee ee es oe f =, 
| CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY | 
| Sixty Wall Tower, Room 188 | 
New York 5, New York 

| Please send me without obligation your | 
| new booklet entitled “Combustion Con- j 
trol for Industry.” 

| Name 
| Company — | 
| Address | 
| City State. | 
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The costliest place 
to catch mistakes 
is here— 





Best-lighted area in most plants today is the 
inspection table. But good inspection light- 
ing can only help catch errors after they 
occur—and time and materials have already 
been wasted. 


The cheapest place 
is here— 





By giving your production workers as good 
light as you give your inspectors, you prevent 
mistakes from happening. There are fewer 
errors, less fatigue, fewer accidents. 


INSPECTION 


5) 





Photos courtesy Metals and Controls Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 


THE BEST WAY IS WITH “5-WAY IMPROVED” 
G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS IN YOUR FIXTURES! 





S a result of recent improvements made 
by General Electric lamp research 
scientists, you now get: 


(1) Increased efficiency (improved phosphor) 

(2) Better uniformity (improved processes) 

(3) Less end blackening (purer materials, more 
accurate controls) 

(4) Longer life (new materials and methods) 


(5) Better color rendition (new Deluxe White 
lamps show colors as they really are) 


Workers see better, work better under cool 
fluorescent light with less glare, fewer shadows. 
Newest form of fluorescent is G-E slimline— 
up to 8’ long, single pin base, instant starting. 
Call your General Electric lamp supplier. 


FREE BOOKLET! How to light up 
for better production. For your 
copy of “Planned Lighting for 
Industry,”’ write General Electric, 
Department 166-US-11, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 








You can put your confidence in 





GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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Business Around the World 
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FRANKFURT @ BONN ® DUESSELDORF @ COLOGNE @ VIENNA 


>> Western Germany today has to be seen to be believed. It's a crazy quilt of 
improbabilities, an economic "Alice in Wonderland." It works, but nobody is 


very sure why. As it looks to a U.S. business reporter on the spot..... 

Ruhr steelworks sit on top of a coal mine, yet buy two thirds of their coal 
from the U.S.....-All West German coal is pooled, but, even so, there isn't 
enough to go around.....fTo earn dollars to buy U.S. coal, Germans now export 





sheet steel.....So German metalworking plants are starved for sheet steel. 
Coal famine, in a country fabulously rich in coal, is traced to shortage of 





miners....."Why," you ask, "with 1,250,000 unemployed?".....Answer: Wages of 
miners are very little higher than for more attractive jobs. There's not nearly 


enough housing for miners and their families.....No housing, no miners. 





>> So you inquire about housing.....Germans build their houses to last for 
centuries. They build them very well, very slowly. But housing is needed now 
eeeeeLeSS housing for miners is going up this year than last.....Builders in 
West Germany reject modern American building methods. No prefabs for Germans. 
Very little standardization of windows or the like.....Yet building labor works 
hard, often all days on Sundays. There are no union rules, as in America, to 
restrict the number of bricks laid, or the number of apprentices on the job. 


>> Credit situation, it turns out, affects housing. There's little mortgage 
money available. Savings were wiped out in the postwar currency reform. 
Investment capital is extremely scarce. For example: One Ruhr steel firm 
could expand production tenfold--to a million tons of ingots--if it could get a 
loan of 16 million dollars.....Yet, even a basic industry like steel can't get 





capital. Reason is that prices of the finished product are controlled. 

Credit, therefore, flows to consumer-goods industries where there are few 
or no price controls.....Way out for basic coal and steel industries appears to 
be forced loans from consumer-goods companies. It's a crazy situation. 

Part of the difficulty is the confusion over the final ownership of steel 
and coal firms. The Allies won't let the Krupps and the other big operators get 
back control--at least right away. But nobody else has the capital. 


>> American capital, wanted badly in the Ruhr, fights shy. It's understandable. 
West Germany's exposed position in Europe is one reason.....Will Adenauer 
last as Chancellor, or will Schumacher, a fiery Socialist, take over? Investors 





can't be sure.....Then, a German labor has equal voice with management in steel 
and coal-company affairs. American businessmen doubt if this can work. It may 


be a first step in socialization. Then what happens to U.S. investments? 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> Talk of German production for Allied armies is overdone, too optimistic. 
There are too many bottlenecks -- coal, steel, power, transport. 
Given time and U.S. dollar aid, much could be done. But right now the only 
way to turn out a big defense contract is to take it out of domestic supplies. 
These aren't adequate yet for everyday items at prices Germans can pay. 








>> In the ordinary West German shop today....-Quality is low. Styling, at 
best, is second-rate. Prices are too high for the average German worker. 

Most German stores in most West German towns are like this. 

But there are exceptions. Duesseldorf is one. It's the Paris of Germany. 
Alongside appalling ruins, you see elegant shops, big shiny cars, show windows 
full of expensive furs, costly jewels, $12 men's shirts, $150 street dresses, 
$300 cameras.....Many cabarets and night clubs.....Ruhr barons are back, and 
Duesseldorf is once more their favorite. 

Throughout Hesse, on the other hand, you run into signs of austerity..... 
Shop windows limited to 30 minutes of illumination after closing time.....Coal 
quotas for householders, set at a ton per household this winter, working out in 
practice at 1,400 pounds.....You hear hopes for a mild winter. 





>> And yet, despite everything, there is a distinct sense of push and go in 
Western Germany.....Reconstruction is hardly begun.....but there's a bustle in 
the atmosphere, a new place to be made in the sun.....A plague on a steamer now 
plying the Rhine sums it up: "Sunk--1944. Raised--1946. Put back in service-- 
1950" ..<..it took a long time, but the Germans did it. 





>> In Austria, chief impression a U.S. visitor gets is one of instability. 
Inflation is in high gear. Russians are wooing the Austrians. U.S., in con- 
trast, iS apparently about to cut U.S. aid to Austria by some 40 per cent below 
the 1950-51 level of 190 million dollars.....Without U.S. aid, Austria is sunk. 


>> Wages and prices have played leapfrog in Austria for months. Game has now 
gone on long enough to scare Austrians badly. A few Austrians--the profiteers, 
black marketeers, smugglers--see this as time for a flight from the schilling 
into goods and gold. Most Austrians can only watch prices soar. Dollars are at 
a premium. Devaluation rumors fill the air. Cut_in U.S. aid is upSetting. 
Government's only remedy, up to now, iS agreement with labor, industry and 
agriculture to freeze prices, wages, taxes where they are, temporarily. 
If it works, it will only be because Austrians are really scared. 














>> Just when things look blackest, Russians in Austria are turning on the 

charm. With coal imports short, Russians are suddenly offering Austria large 
quantities of fuel oil from the fields in the Soviet Zone of Austria. 

In Vienna, this is quite a sensation. It's never happened before. 

Austrians are wary. They know a Russian bargain can't be depended on. And 
converting from coal to oil is expensive. But they do need fuel. 

Russians, of course, meanwhile are bleeding Soviet Austria of oil, steel, 
everything else. While U.S., ironically, is pouring money into Soviet Austria. 

U.S. aid goes for seed, fertilizer, roads in Soviet as well as Allied zones 
of Austria. U.S. dollars helped rehabilitate a rubber factory in Soviet zone. 
U.S. reasoning is that it's necessary to bolster Austrian economy as a whole. 
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The Worlds Largest Hotel 


Takes a Great New Name! 
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NOW...THE STEVENS IN CHICAGO BECOMES 


ma A TRIBUTE to the inspiration, 
vision and leadership of Conrad 
Hilton, as President of the Hilton 
Hotels Corporation, the Board of 
Directors has elected to change the 
name of this famous hotel from The 
Stevens to The Conrad Hilton. 

In addition to being the world’s 





largest hotel, The Conrad Hilton, over- 
looking Lake Michigan, becomes heir 
to the reputation of “the world’s friend- 
liest.” For two decades it has been the 
scene of numerous events of nation- 
wide importance. 

The Conrad Hilton is convenient to 
all of Chicago. Here are over 3000 


guest rooms, the Grand Ballroom 
which seats 3000 persons, and the 
famed Boulevard Room with fabulous 
Ice Shows. Here also is a staff of 2000 
—anxious to make your stay at The 
Conrad Hilton the highlight of your 
next Chicago visit. 











ERED ary: 
MAAR BL HN LIT 


OR SIX YEARS now the Soviet Government has pro- 

fessed to be the champion of world peace. 

During that same interval, the Soviet Government 
has deliberately shaken the confidence of the people of 
the world in the prospect of peace by committing acts 
of aggression and by threatening independent govern- 
ments in Europe and Asia which do not conform to her 
ideological aspirations. 

What has been back of this new kind of warfare 
which gives the rest of the world the jitters and stimu- 
lates an armament race of unprecedented proportions? 

Certainly Russia does not act from a consciousness of 
military strength. If that had been the Communist ap- 
proach to world conquest, it would have been easy in 
1946 to have overrun Europe when the Allied armies 
demobilized and went home. 

Obviously Russia has not been militarily strong even 
though her armies have been stationed at strategic 
places in Europe. 

The real reason undoubtedly for the Communist dis- 
inclination to start a third world war on the battlefield 
has been a conviction that whole countries can be infil- 
trated and taken over more easily by other methods 
without committing any troops to action. 

It is by propaganda and pressure from within, ac- 
complished largely by abusing the normal privileges 
of political parties, that Communist imperialism has 
penetrated the satellite countries as well as Italy and 
France. 

But, meanwhile, what has been happening inside 
Russia? Do the people there look upon the ideological 
march of Communism across Europe and Asia as a 
triumph that can lead to peace instead of war? 

Plainly the Russian Government is afraid that the 
fear of war by the Russian people may some day bring 
a revolt in that country or among the satellites. There 
were 5,000,000 Russian troops and as many civilians 
killed in World War II. Hence the Moscow authorities 
do everything they can by propaganda internally to 
reassure their own people that it is the Communist 
Government which wants peace and that it is the 
Western governments which are the warmongers. 





To meet this propaganda and to hammer home 
to the Russian people that it is their own Government 
which threatens world peace is the real task of the 
Western countries. 

The West must call the “peace” bluff of Russia. 
A significant step in that direction was taken last 
week by the proposal of the United States, Great Brit- 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 


CALLING RUSSIA’S BLUFF 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 










ain and France that Russia join in an international in- 
ventory of arms of all kinds, including atom bombs. 
Apparently we are willing to tell everything about our- 
selves—the size and number of atom bombs and the ex- 
tent to which we have built up our armament—pro- 
vided Russia does the same. The plan calls for inspec- 
tion by officials from other countries appointed by 
the United Nations. 

This move does not at once require reduction of ar- 
mament. It merely seeks first to establish the statistical 
facts. Since Russia balks at such a simple proposal, the 
way is opened to a heavy propaganda from now on de- 
signed to tell the Russian people that they are in danger 
and that their own Government is bent on plunging the 
whole world into a war of unprecedented horror. 

President Truman in his nationwide radio address 
last week told the details of the proposed plan. He am- 
plified an official statement made at Paris at the open- 
ing of the annual meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. The President pointed out that an agree- 
ment to reveal arms would have to provide for fulfill- 
ment stage by stage so that atom bombs as a category 
for disclosure would not be reached till it was apparent 
that there had been good faith in each of the preceding 
stages. Likewise, the Senate would have to ratify any 
agreement before America would put it into effect. 


The Russian Government is already suggesting 
her own type of disarmament conference and alleges 
that the West has more men under arms than the East. 
The truth can only be established by a fact-finding 
body. Will Russia agree to the creation of any inter- 
national machinery whatsoever to ascertain the facts? 
Probably not. Then, it will be asked, isn’t our move a 
futile gesture? Not at all. 

No matter what the Russians say or do about it, the 
move is bound to provoke worldwide discussion and to 
penetrate the Iron Curtain countries. It is a shrewd 
maneuver in the propaganda game, because it strikes 
hard at the core of the problem—the fear of all peoples 
that an atomic war may be in prospect. It is the will to 
peace inside Russia that the Western countries have not 
hitherto fully evaluated because their own utterances 
up to now have seemed to emphasize armament for 
armament’s sake when the real challenge is to prove 
that we will put our arms aside if there is a genuine 
will to peace on the part of governments as well as 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Western countries have begun a well-timed 
“peace offensive.” 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 
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New developments in the use of versatile Geon latices 


\ on are a few of the things manu- 
facturers are doing with coatings of 
Geon latices on paper, textiles, fiber- 
board and other materials to create new, 
saleable products. 

Boxes for baked goods and similar 
“greasy” foods are coated with Geon 
latex to provide grease and moisture 
resistance, 

Decorative wrapping paper coated 
with Geon latex has a glossy surface, 
attractive yet tough. Non-woven fabric 
impregnated with Geon latex is wash- 
able, resists grease and oil and is made 
strong enough to polish a car. Interior 
and exterior Geon coatings for fiber 


drums give them longer life, wash- 
ability as well as protecting the walls 
from greasy or corrosive contents. 

Geon latices are easy, safe and eco- 
nomical to use. Being water dispersions 
of vinyl resins, there are no solvent 
problems—no fire hazards or costly 
recovery systems—in processing. 

Such is the versatility of the Geon 
family of latices that many new uses 
can be expected as more manufacturers 
become acquainted with them. Each 
Geon latex in the family is specially de- 
signed for certain types of applications. 

Our technical service is ready to help 
you select the Geon latex best suited 


2 B. F. Goodrich Chemical 

aha Company does not make 
these finished products. We 

supply only the Geon latices. 


for your use. Write for the Geon Latex 
Chart, and for the new booklet, ‘‘Pack- 
aging Problems Solved With Geon’”’. 
Please address Dept. D-12, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Company, Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, O. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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Chemical Industry eee and The National City Bank of New York 


The ancient dream of the alchemist —the transmutation 
of matter—is only a step away from realization today. 
The chemical industry has already mastered the secret 
of juggling molecules, and is producing thousands of 
products synthetically — dyes, soars, fibres, plastics. 
Now the final step, the free transformation of atoms, 
may be within reach of nuclear chemists probing 


atomic data. 


Still another great mystery, that of photosynthesis, 
may be on the point of solution. And once it is learned 
how the green chlorophyll in plants usessunlight to make 
carbohydrates from carbon dioxide and water, another 
legend, that of the Horn of Plenty, will become fact. 


Small wonder that the dealers in such miracles have 
more than doubled their plant capacity since 1939, 
more than tripled sales of basic chemicals alone — to 


well over 3 billion dollars in 1949 — and taken title as 
America’s fastest-growing industry ! 

To finance this phenomenal growth, and for day-to- 
day financial services, many leading chemical compa- 
nies have turned to The National City Bank of New 
York. The Bank’s services are promptly available 
anywhere in the world through an unparalleled network 
of 67 Branches in Greater New York and 54 fully 
staffed Branches overseas. In addition, Correspondent 
Banks cover all states, and every commercially impor- 
tant city of the world. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 





